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TURKISH REVELATIONS. 


ALL readers who follow the course of affairs in the daily press, 
‘with the wish to get an intelligent idea of what is going on in the 
world, must at times suffer from a sense of the hopelessness of the 
effort. What with contradictions and variant versions of the same 
facts, due in many cases to the distorting medium of national 
prejudice, one has but little chance of learning the truth. News- 
paper and magazine articles explain a good deal, but by no means 
all, and leave the reader with a sense of baffled curiosity and a 
longing to get behind the scenes and learn the real nature of facts 
and events for which they offer no really adequate explanation. 
This is especially the case with everything that relates to foreign 
diplomacy, the results of which the public learns without ever hear- 
ing the why or wherefore, unless the shrewd or ingenious guess of 
some writer hits upon the truth. 

The history of recent events in Turkey affords an illustration 
of what I mean. It is impossible to read the various accounts of 
these, whether in the English or the foreign press, without a sense 
of bewilderment, and a feeling that the real causes of the manifold 
disturbances there have not yet been revealed. About no country 
in the world, indeed, are facts so distorted, or information so con- 
tradictory as about Turkey. Ignorance, prejudice, jealousy, and 
hostility are the media through which the Christian Powers have 
regarded the Turks ever since they set foot in Europe, and though 
enlightened individuals here and there may have discerned and 
denounced the injustice of their resulting judgment, their protests 
have fallen upon deaf ears. So engrained, indeed, in the public 
mind is the idea of Turkish misrule, so inveterate the belief in 
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Mohammedan fanaticism, that these, and these alone, are made 
responsible for all the evils of which the Balkan Peninsula has so 
long been the theatre. To the mass of the public it does not seem 
to occur that there might possibly be another side to the question, 
that the last thirty years of ever increasing distraction and tur- 
bulence in that unhappy country might be interpreted in other 
terms than those of Abdul Hamid’s treachery and oppression, and 
the invincible religious hatred to non-Mohammedan peoples of his 
Turkish subjects. That there is another side to the question, and 
that the knowledge of it must materially modify current notions 
about Turkey, is placed beyond doubt by a work that has recently 
appeared in Germany under the name of “Der Erléschende 
Halbmond ”—“ The Vanishing Crescent ”—by Alexander Ular and 
Enrico Insabato. Ular is an author of rising reputation, widely 
travelled, and a great linguist. His capacity in this direction may 
be judged by the fact that his knowledge of their language enables 
him to live on terms of intimacy with the Chinese, such as is 
rarely reached by a foreigner. It is more than likely that a know- 
ledge of Turkish and Arabic—he is said to speak and write half-a- 
dozen languages fluently—helped him to gain much of the infor- 
mation contained in this book. “ Turkish Revelations” is its sub- 
title, and from first to last it does nothing but unroll before the eyes 
of the astonished reader a picture which imagination could hardly 
colour more highly. . 

I hold no brief for Herr Ular, and only wish, while remaining 
as impartial as he does, to give an account of a very remarkable 
book which must be of interest to English readers, quite apart 
from the special point of view from which it is written. Briefly, 
what the author undertakes to prove, on the strength, partly, of 
secret documents incriminating more than one of the great Powers, 
is that Turkish misgovernment, with all the social and economic 
evils it entails, is to be traced in large measure to the action of the 
European Powers, whose policy is to keep Turkey weak and dis- 
integrated, while ostensibly helping her to reforms for which they 
themselves are careful to give the prescription. As against the 
idealist, whose desire for Turkish reform is disinterested, Herr Ular 
points out the mistake of imagining that the institutions of western 
Europe, whicfi are the outcome of such widely different conditions, 
can flourish on the political soil of Turkey, or that Turkish tradi- 
tions and customs, alike rooted in and drawing their sanction from 
religion, can continue to flourish when that element is forcibly with- 
drawn. 

Beginning his account with the year 1876, the author shows in 
the tragic story of Abdul-Asiz how a Sultan of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and with a very real desire to reform his country’s 
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laws on the only basis which to him seemed conceivable—that of 
a reformed Islam—fell a prey to the machinations of Russia and 
England. There is something inexpressibly tragic about this ruler 
in his heroic fight against adverse circumstances, in his steady effort 
to strengthen his military position, to enable him to fight Russia 
single-handed, while all the time Midhat Pasha was weaving more 
closely around him the sinister web which was to prove his doom. 


The policy of Abdul-Asiz was intelligible enough. Aware of 
Russia’s hostility, he maintained the semblance of friendship for 
her so long as he felt his military strength unable to cope with hers. 
He did not seek England’s aid, knowing that England could not 
have given him material help, and the reforms he purposed were 
different in scope and aim from those which England wished to im- 
pose through the medium of Midhat. One of the illusions which 
Herr Ular undertakes to destroy in this book is that regarding the 
character of Midhat Pasha as held abroad. He proves convincingly 
enough that Midhat, whom English diplomacy supported for its 
own reasons as a “reformer,” pursued, under the pretext of consti- 
tutional reform, designs of a far different and more ambitious nature 
—designs, which, if they could have been fulfilled, would have 
placed him as dictator, with absolute power, at the head of a 
republic or monarchy, of which the nominal head would have been 
the weakling Murad, whom he hoped to twist and turn as he would. 
To bring about these ends, Midhat deliberately weakened Turkey, 
thereby forcing it in self-defence against Russia to accept English 
aid, which Midhat was not slow in manipulating for his own 


purposes. 
To the accession of Abdul Hamid, which followed on Murad’s 
short-lived reign, England and Russia showed no objection, the 
first because Midhat, now Grand Vizier, was the individual through 
whom English diplomacy worked, and Russia, because she saw only 
furtherance of her own plans in the hostility of the Sultan to Mid- 
hat’s reform policy ; as this hostility was sure to breed disturbances 
of which Russia could take advantage in carrying out her Pan- 
Slavonic designs. But here Austria, with Germany at her back, 
rlaimed a voice in the matter, for it was clear that a realisation of 
the schemes of either Austria, or England, or Russia, would seriously 
hinder Austrian extension in the Balkans, a policy which Bismarck 
supported as.a balance to the Pan-Slavonic tendencies of Russia. 
The Sultan, whose best plan was to play his various enemies off 
against each other, found in Austria the lever he needed against 
Russia, and bought the consent of the Austrian Government to his 
accession, and its support of himself by the voluntary cession to 
Austria of Bosnia, a fact interesting in the light of recent events. 
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Thus Abdul Hamid found himself at the beginning of his 
reign surrounded by three Powers, of which two, England and 
Russia, were undisguisedly hostile, while the third—for here Austria 
and Germany mght count as one—if friendly to him, was so by 
reason of its hostility to the far-reaching designs of the. other two, 
and because it looked for a share of the quarry as soon as the sorely- 
harassed game should fall a prey to its pursuers It is a truism of 
history amply exemplified in the past, that no State can flourish 
internally if surrounded by hostile neighbours, the struggle with 
whom must consume the energies that might be used for peaceful 
development within; and it can easily be proved that the peculiar 
character of the assaults on Turkey, rendering as they did or- 
ganised retaliation on ordinary lines impossible, could make fet 
nothing but internal ruin. 

In masterly fashion the authors trace, step by. step, the de- 
velopments of Russian and English policy in the Balkans and 
Asiatic Turkey, with the checks and modifications these have re- 
ceived from the hostile work of Austrian and German diplomacy. 
It is outside the scope of an article like this to follow these in 
detail ; all that can be given is such a general sketch as makes the 
authors’ position intelligible. The book is valuable, not only on 
account of the new facts it gives, but because of the new aspect 
under which it presents facts already known. Thus, Russia’s 
steady advance to Constantinople is shown to have a religious as 
well as a political significance. The religious propaganda carried 
on for years by Russia in European and Asiatic Turkey, with the 
object of undermining the Greek Church, and detaching from it 
the peoples under Turkish sway, are proofs that, for Russia, Russian 
rule is synonymous with the sway of the Orthodox Church, and 
that it is as the Holy City of Russia that Constantinople has sig- 
nificance in the eyes of the Russian people. Doubtless the political 
advantages and consequences of its possession are not lost sight of, 
but that it is Constantinople that they want, above all, is seen by 
the strategic measures they have taken to command it in the event 
of war. Not only is the monastery of Mount Athos, which guards 
the sea-route from Salonica to Constantinople, garrisoned by Rus- 
sian monks who are soldiers in disguise ; but at San Stefano, which 
commands the capital, guns and ammunition are ready when the 
auspicious moment shall arrive, and from the priestly seminaries 
around the men to man them will be found without difficulty. With 
no less skill has Russian diplomacy used the weapon of Pan- 
Slavism to further its aims. This, and its theocratic policy, have 
worked hand in hand. By exploiting Bulgarian national feeling it 
has sown dissension between Greeks and Bulgarians, two of the 
most important groups in European Turkey, thus dealing a mortal 
blow at the unity of the Empire. 
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English diplomacy has been scarcely less destructive to Turkish 
unity than that of Russia, and it has been quite as unscrupulous 
in its methods. Such a statement will probably be resented by the 
mass of the British people who are unaware of the real nature of 
English policy in Turkey, and see nothing but what is laudable in 
English hostility to that country. Prosperous Protestantism con- 
tributes complacently to the many funds aimed directly or in- 
directly against the “unspeakable Turk,” and fully believes that 
England leads the van of humanitarianism in crushing the oppressor 
of persecuted Armenians and others. As a matter of fact, diplo- 
matists find this a convenient guise under which to mask their. 
purely political designs, and here the credulity of the public comes 
to their aid. Statesmen to whom the real condition of affairs must 
be very well known address enthusiastic meetings, and dwell much 
on England’s sympathy for the oppressed, and her desire for the 
spread of liberty, while English gold is being freely used to rouse 
and foment revolutionary disturbances which shall eventually re- 
dound to England’s benefit. It is facts like these which have won 
for English policy abroad the reputation of hypocrisy, and have 
made the epithet “ perfidious ” seem justifiable. 

The Turkish policy of English statesmen has, in contrast to 
that of Russia, been one of defence, not aggression, and the aim 
is the security not only of the Indian Empire, but of the road 
thither. These are facts which nobody will dispute, but where 
Herr Ular throws light on the subject is in the laying bare of the 
process by which this policy has been pursued. In the realisation 
of this aim England has had to fight the ambitious schemes of 
Russia, whose designs on India she has good reason to fear; the 
Sultan of Turkey, whose influence as head of the Mohammedan 
world it has been her object to check wherever it has threatened 
the paramountcy of English influence ; and finally the hostility of 
Austria and Germany, whose policy has been directly aimed at 
the destruction of her Eastern Empire. This threefold campaign 
has been carried on in all parts of the Turkish realm, but every- 
where its methods have been the same, the undermining of the 
Sultan’s power by sowing dissension amongst the different peoples 
of European Turkey, and the detachment from their allegiance of 
the Mohammedan peoples of Asia and Africa. Such, according to 
Herr Ular, is the explanation of the Armenian atrocities, of the 
Greco-Turkish War in Crete, of the English support given to the 
Greeks in Macedonia—in all these instances English diplomatists 
deliberately stirred up strife, and then fed the flame, not in the 
interests of reform and liberty, as is averred, but for the express 
purpose of getting rid of Abdul Hamid, whose destruction they 
were determined to compass as their various efforts to win his 
friendship had failed. 
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The appearance on the scene of the German Emperor as friend 
and ally of the Sultan enormously increased the difficulty of the 
game for England; for Abdul Hamid, strong in the support of 
Germany, was able to carry on systematically his policy of Pan- 
Islamism, as a counter-check to the English efforts to alienate his 
Mohammedan subjects. His concession to Germany of the Bagh- 
dad railway (for which England had previously in vain offered 
2,000,000), and the building of the Hedjas railway, which was to 
connect the holy cities with Constantinople, aimed a deadly blow 
at England by consolidating the Sultan’s power in the very regions 
where it was of the utmost importance that her influence should be 
paramount. England met the twofold danger by redoubling the 
energy of her work of alienation. The Koweit incident was the 
result of a partially successful attempt to sow dissensions in Arabia, 
and if the Transvaal difficulties had not prevented England at that 
time from taking a strong stand, this manoeuvre, which was 
aimed at depriving the Baghdad railway of its terminus, would have 
been completely successful. But if the Baghdad railway was a 
menace to England on the Persian Gulf, the Hedjas railway 
threatened the safety of the Suez Canal. To obviate this danger 
the Anglo-Egyptian Government seized the Sinai Peninsula, in- 
tending thereby to shut Turkey off from the Red Sea, but here the 
weakness of the English position in Egypt forced a retreat. Not 
only did the Sultan, by means of the half-completed railway, send 
80,000 soldiers to the Turko-Egyptian border, the dangers of a 
Turkish rising in Egypt were so imminent that England had to 
give way, though this incident has been “ cooked” so as to make it 
look as if Turkey had been the beaten party. 

It is clear, in fact, that in a fight for the supremacy over Islam, 
England as an infidel Power could be no match for the Sultan, and 
the success of his policy, despite the disabilities and difficulties 
under which he laboured, have committed her more irrevocably 
than ever to his destruction. Two ways of compassing this have 
been open to her—that of depriving the Sultan of the Caliphate, 
and conferring it on ¢ prince amenable to English influence, and 
that of supporting the Young Turk movement for reform, the suc- 
cess of which would almost certainly involve the deposition of the 
Sultan. And here certain circumstances have favoured the success 
of the English schemes. It is in virtue of his possession of the 
Caliphate that the Sultan of Turkey claims suzerainty over the 
peoples of Islam, the Caliph being the spiritual and political head 
of the Mohammedan world. But Egypt, and not Turkey, is the 
traditional seat of the Caliphate, and in the eyes of every orthodox 
Mohammedan the head of the Faith should be an Arab, and a 
descendant of the Prophet whose representative he is. Only pre- 
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ponderant military power has enabled the Sultans of Turkey 
hitherto to retain the dignity to which neither their race nor their 
language entitles them, and which has nothing to do with their 
sultanate. So far from the unity of Islam suffering by the destruc- 
tion of the sultanate, such an event might conceivably increase its 
coherence. The significance to England of the possession of 
Egypt becomes clear in the light of these facts. Hence her efforts 
to consolidate her strength in the Sudan, which, by giving her the 
control of the upper waters of the Nile, would leave a nominally 
independent Egypt virtually in her power; hence her attempts to _ 
secure a new port on the Mediterranean which, connected with 
Port Sudan by a line of rail passing outside of Egyptian territory, 
would make the security of the road to India independent of her 
possession of Egypt; and hence her overtures at different times to 
various Arab dignitaries—amongst others the present Khedive— 
with regard to the eventual succession to the Caliphate. But it 
the possession of Egypt has favoured this side of the English 
diplomacy, it has wrought still more for the spread of English in- 
fluence among the Young Turk party. The mere presence of the 
English—so contagious is mere example—has been enough, with- 
out more active propaganda, to produce the type of which the 
Young Turk is the most significant example. Herr Ular conceals 
neither his dislike nor his distrust of the rank and file of the move- 
ment, while admitting the presence of really enlightened and com- 
petent men among its leaders. According to him, the Young 
Turk is a man who has parted with all the traditions, good and bad, 
of his own race, without assimilating such elements of foreign cul- 
. ture as would compensate him for the moral loss involved in the 
repudiation of his own ideals. The adoption of western civilisa- 
tion by the average Oriental is, according to Herr Ular—and many 
will endorse the assertion—a very superficial process, involving no 
deep-seated moral change, and manifesting itself in a slavish imita- 
tion of the outward features, with an assimilation of the vices rather 
than the virtues of the model. This is but another illustration of 
a fact of which past history affords instances enough that cultures 
too disparate in their character are unfruitful, nay even harmful, 
in their re-action on each other. Herr Ular does not hesitate to 
stigmatise this inoculation of the Moslem with western civilisation 
as a process of poisoning ; while the steady support and encourage- 
ment given by England to a movement which, for the majority of 
the party, spells demoralisation, deprives her of the excuse, gener- 
ally tendered for her policy, that it is inspired by the desire for 
progress and sympathy for liberty. In fact, if English statesmen 
had been sincere in their desire for Turkish reform, the oppor- 
tunities of furthering it were not wanting. In Abdul Asiz they 
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had a man who, despite his personal extravagance, was keenly 
desirous of reforming the administration. Even Abdul Hamid, 
in his saner moments, and before the machinations of his foes had 
reduced him to despair, was willing to introduce reforms, and 
had in Wefik Pasha the very man to carry them out ; while there are 
men among the enlightened Turks of to-day who are just as con- 
scious of the need of reform, and just as keen to introduce it. 
All these would have hailed England’s aid in the realisation of 
their aims ; why, then, was this aid neither sought nor offered? It 
was not sought, because it was instinctively felt that these reforms, 
based as they would have been on a reformed Islam—on a revision 
in the light of modern ideas of the Scharia or Law—would be re- 
pugnant to England as conducing, in the event of their success, to 
the strength and unity of the Turkish Empire; and it was not 
offered because it was not to England’s interest that Turkey should 
be reformed in any effective way, while England’s adoption of the 
policy of supporting Turkish reform was simply a move in the 
game she was playing with the other Powers. 

One of the most interesting documenis now brought to light 
is the so-called “ will” of Abdul-Asiz, while the importance of the 
document as an embodiment of Mohammedan aspiration for re- 
form, and as a description of the lines that reform should follow, 
remains unaffected by the question of its actual authorship. The 
“will” is a proof that there are still possibilities of development, 
moral, social, and political in Islam itself, and that Turkey, if left 
to solve its problems in its own way undisturbed by foreign hos- 
tility and interference, might be as shining an example of pro- 
sperity as was Spain under the dominion of the Moors. The 
verdicts of private individuals who are acquainted with. Turkey and 
the Turks, show that such an idea is not visionary. Unfortunately 
their statements are seldom listened to, and are powerless against 
the stream of invective which is poured forth daily from the press, 
and which accords too well with the national vanity and prejudice 
characterising the imperialistic politics of the present day to be 
other than palatable to the majority of the public. On the other 
hand, Herr Ular is no friend to Abdul Hamid, whose misgovern- 
ment and crime he denounces in the strongest terms. What he 
tries to show, however, is that the unhappy Sultan has been largely 
made what he is by the machinations of his enemies. Aware that 
England and Russia were steadily sapping the foundations of his 
Empire ; aware that both were unscrupulous in their methods, dis- 
closing at every step evidence of plot and counter-plot against 
him, what wonder that his brain almost gave way, and that he 
developed a system of espionage which has blighted all higher life 
in Turkey ever since, making denunciation and blackmail the only 
lucrative employment in the country. 
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The authors bring their story down to the revolution of last 
July, which meant apparently a victory for English diplomacy all 
along the line. That the game had become pretty desperate the 
history of foregoing events pretty conclusively proves. Her mis- 
fortunes in the Far East had so far paralysed Russia that England, 
whose energies had been dissipated by the necessity of fighting 
both her and Turkey in her campaign against the latter, was able 
to make a truce with Russia, out of which has sprung the Anglo- 
Russian enfente. The significance of this step for England was 
enormous, as it relieved her, partially at least, of the fear of Rus- 
sian intrigues on her Indian border, and led to a settlement with 
Russia of the Afghan and Persian questions, leaving her tree 
for the time being to concentrate her energies on her Turkish 
policy. This change of front has had one result, which is further 
proof against the disinterested nature of England’s Turkish policy. 
Herr Ular has collected evidence to show that, after the Anglo- 
Russian alliance, England deliberately abandoned the Greeks, 
whom she had hithérto helped, and transferred her aid to the 
Bulgarians, who were, of course, fighting in Russia’s interest. This 
co-operation of the two Powers in Macedonia has, naturally enough, 
been strenuously denied. 

Into the failure of Redjeb Pasha’s plot to wring reforms from 
the Sultan it is not necessary to enter here. The part played by 
Kiemal Bey in its wreckage reduces it to tragi-comedy. The sum 
confided to him for carrying it out proved too much for this bril- 
liant specimen of modern culture grafted on the Turk, so that when 
the critical moment arrived, he had decamped, and was consoling 
himself for the loss of his harem in the arms of a western beauty. 

The precipitation of the revolution of last year was the result 
of a combination of circumstances, owing their origin to the kind 
of intrigue common to the three-volume novel, or shilling shocker. 
The discovery by Germany’s agent in Egypt, Baron Oppenheim, of 
a correspondence between the Khedive and certain high English 
officials relative to the freeing of Egypt from the Sultan, and the 
subsequent transference of the Caliphate to the Khedive, gave 
Germany the opportunity for which she had been waiting. As 
has been said, the aim of German diplomacy in Turkey has been 
the weakening of the English Empire ; and the discovery that Eng- 
land meditated a move, the success of which would annihilate these 
schemes, forced Germany to measures of prevention, while a plot 
was formed for dealing the English Empire a blow from which 
recovery would scarcely have been possible. Briefly, Germany 
entered into an alliance with the Sultan, by which she guaranteed 
the integrity of his Empire and Government, in return for the ful- 
filment of certain pledges by Turkey. These had reference to the 
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protection of the Bosphorus aud the Dardanelles, and the control 
of the Mediterranean by the Turkish fleet, aided in the latter case 
by Austria, who, for the rest, remains in the background during 
these negotiations. To the Turkish Army was to fall the task of 
keeping the revolutionaries and the Bulgarians in European Tur- 
key in check. Another part of it was to seize the Suez Canal. By 
a simultaneous rising in Egypt, and the consequent capture of the 
the Sudan, in which Abyssinia might be expected to help, Egypt 
would be freed from the English yoke, and, that accomplished, all 
North Africa might be expected to rise in the Sultan’s favour. 

Meanwhile, the fruits of the Pan-Islamic propaganda, so long 
pursued by Abdul Hamid, were to be gathered, and the Sultan was 
exhorted to use his influence over the Mohammedan peoples, not 
only in Turkey, but throughout Asia and Africa. And it is cer- 
tain that this part of the programme would have caused less diffi- 
culty than any other. So thoroughly, in fact, had Abdul Hamid 
performed his task, that the Mohaimmedans of the Caucasus, India 
and Afghanistan, might have been relied upon to rally round him 
if it had come to a serious conflict between him and England. 
Such, in brief outline, was the plot forged against England by Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey in the year 1908. Its weak point was 
the impracticability of carrying it out at once; but neither Ger- 
many’s fleet nor Turkey’s army and navy, despite the strenuous 
efforts at reform and organisation of the latter made by Von der 
Goltz Pasha, were fit to undertake such a struggle. Moreover, 
such a programme could scarcely be carried out without a per- 
fecting of the Turkish railway systems. At least a two year’s 
preparation was necessary, but during such a period complications 
might arise which would wreck the whole scheme. 


It behoved Germany, before all things, to anticipate the difficul- 
ties sure to arise over the intended occupation of Bosnia by Austria, 
and the forthcoming declaration of independence by Bulgaria, as 
Turkish opposition to either of these schemes would precipitate 
the conflict which it was Germany’s policy to hinder until the 
preparations for her great coup were complete. By making her sup- 
port of the Sultan conditional on his withdrawing all opposition 
to these schemes, she succeeded in gaining his consent to the latter. 
The next move was to pacify Macedonia in such a way as to give 
the European powers no pretext for interference, either on political 
or humanitarian grounds. Ferid Pasha proposed to accomplish 
this by causing a sham rising among his countrymen, the Albanians, 
who were to enter Macedonia, where they would be joined by the 
third Army Corps, itself composed of Albanians, who were already 
in a mutinous state, owing to the fact that their pay was in ar- 
rear’ At this stage the Sultan, with well-feigned terror, should 
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re-instate the constitution of thirty years before, by this step paci- 
fying the Macedonians, and depriving the Young Turks of all 
pretext for raising a revolt, thus destroying at one blow the English 
combination against Turkey. By this means it was hoped to gain 
a two years’ truce to all disturbances and complications. This 
tremendous conspiracy, pregnant with such disaster to England, 
and involving, if successful, such changes in the relative positions 
of the Powers concerned, was destined to be defeated. It is more 
than likely that England—whose secret service, according to Herr 
Ular is second to none—was aware of it, at least, in outline. 
Her last card was the revolution of the Young Turks, and she 
played it with consummate skill. Circumstances favoured her—or 
was it intentional on her part that the Albanian revolt raised by 
the Young Turks clashed with that instigated by Abdul Hamid in 
such a way as hopelessly to bewilder the followers of the Sultan, 
the result being that the Young Turks, and not the Albanians, 
wrung from Abdul Hamid the reforms which have changed the 
state of affairs at Constantinople, and given England the ascen- 
dancy for which she has so long striven? 


But this victory, as Herr Ular points out, changes very little 
in the actual condition of affairs in Turkey. German diplomacy 
has received a check, but it pursues its aims as before. Russia 
continues her Pan-Slavonic campaign, and directs it now chiefly 
against Austria. England’s support of the Young Turkish move- 
ment is not likely to survive the payment of the price demanded— 
the relinquishment by the Turks of Egypt and the Caliphate. 
Again, neither the aims nor ideals of the Young Turks themselves 
give much hope that they have either the wisdom or the strength 
to reform the Empire. If the populace, trained to long servility 
under Abdul Hamid, may be counted as on their side, they have 
to reckon with the enmity of Greeks, Bulgarians, and Albanians, 
all hostile to each other as before, and viewing the projects of the 
new Turkish regime with distrust and dislike. The anti-Moham- 
medan tendencies of the new party have alienated the sympathies 
of the Semitic peoples, and the great order of the Senussia, whose 
political influence among the millions of Islam is so strong, will 
have nothing to do with the representatives of the new system, 
whose policy is a denial of the fundamentals of the Faith. 


Truly, this last state of Turkey would seem to be worse than 
the first, and the prospect of peaceful development for her peoples 
as far off as ever. Yet the solution of the difficulty were simple 
enough, but for the fact that it postulates what is not only un- 
likely, but highly improbable—that the great Powers will relin- 
quish the ambitions which they have cherished at Turkey’s ex- 
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pense ; that they will stop the intrigues which have so long under- 
mined the peace of the country; that they will, in fact, give it a 
chance of existence. But in this matter one Power is no better 
than another. Herr Ular inveighs against England and Russia as 
the chief offenders, but he must know very well that, if they were 
not there, Austria and Germany would be only too glad to take 
over the réle which they have hitherto played. But in an age of 
peace-congresses, and so-called enlightenment, such a state of af- 
fairs as this book reveals should be impossible, and public opinion, 
if it is anything more than a mere name, should revolt against a 
system so dastardly in its methods, so cruel in its results. Some 
scheme should be possible whereby the land-grabbing tendencies 
of the Great Powers are mutually held in check, and which guaran- 
tees to smaller and less happily situated countries the right of 
existence and free development. This would be, after all, but the 
application to nations of the law which in civilised lands safeguards 
the individual. 

It may be well to say something about the material upon 
which, at least in part, the authors have built up their indictment 
bf the Powers, if only to anticipate such criticisms as that of the 
Quarterly Review, in which the “ distortion of facts,” is put down 
to the “inventive” faculty of the authors. The so-called “ will” 
of Abdul-Asiz and its importance for the question of Turkish re- 
form on Mohammedan lines, has already been referred to. Equally 
interesting, in its way, is a short history of Abdul Hamid’s reign by 
an Albanian. This has the advantage of giving a Turkish view 
of the Sultan’s character and policy, and is interesting as 
showing how strongly it was believed in Turkey that England was 
behind the Armenian outbreaks. Two confidential letters of Igna- 
tieff, the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, to Novikoff, the 
Ambassador at Vienna, throw considerable light on the nature of 
Russian intrigues as far back as the year 1871. Further light is 
thrown on the design of the Powers by confidential letters of Tewfik 
Pasha to the Grand Vizier. These reveal the intention of Eng- 
land and Russia to dismember Turkey, and the aim of Germany 
and Austria to preserve her integrity. They also show how ur- 
gently these Powers pressed on the Sultan the need of reform in 
order to deprive England, Russia, and France of a pretext for inter- 
fering. Other documents prove that high Turkish officials were 
not averse from reform, but, on the contrary, were eager for it as 
the one means of hindering foreign interference. There is also 
documentary evidence to prove that disturbances were most rife in 
regions where the foreign Powers could benefit by them; while 
districts where there was nothing to gain by fomenting strife were 
left severely alone. 
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The text of the secret treaty entered into between Russia and 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria at Euxinograd in 1907 is interesting in 
wiew of the fact that the existence of such has always been 
strenuously denied. There is also strong documentary proof for 
the assertion that England latterly transferred her aid from the 
Greeks to the Bulgarians in Macedonia, while the authors have in 
their possession papers revealing the weakness of the English posi- 
tion in Egypt at the time of the Akaba incident. One of these 
has reference to the measures taken by the Turks for blocking the 
Suez Canal. 

But the impression of truth the book leaves on the reader does 
not depend on such evidence. It is the result rather of the treat- 
ment of a subject by people who are acquainted with every side of 
it, for whom no link in the chain is wanting, and who have, there- 
fore, no difficulty in giving their readers a logically consistent 
account of it. 


PRO-ISLAMITE. 








Aveust. 


THE POLICY OF DISABILITY. 
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“They have neither assemblies for consultation, nor 
judges, but everyone exercises jurisdiction over his wives and 
children, and they pay no regard to one another.” 


THESE lines, applied in the Odyssey to the Cyclops, give, as Sir 
Henry Maine suggests, Homer’s knowledge of a form of society 
looked on as primitive and savage, in his time. But the concept of 
pure individualism is a mere mental figment; as a fact of natural 
history or anthropology it is more than doubtful whether mankind 
was ever in a state of complete dissociation, though some indivi- 
duals may have been always so, as matter of exceptional 
circumstance. 

We need not go to the mental concept of individualism for 
the fact that human beings pay no regard to one another; the 
fact clearly implies and is the outcome of more or less rigid associa- 
tion. For the natural logic of organic association we might go to 
the cell theory, but the economy or bionomics of the social insects 
may better serve our purpose, as paralleled in human society. 
Among bees the drone, though essential in one respect for the 
existence of the society, has no regard paid to its individual life, 
mor is the individual life of each worker or neutral apparently 
matter for regard. If the raison d’étre for work is taken from the 
workers, and they cannot re-assert it for themselves, it is found 
that they neither labour nor live for themselves. 

We form, what is probably a mere conception of our own 
minds, the idea that the object here is the maintenance of the 
society, or its perpetuation. The working bee has, of course, no 
such object ; its immediate object is the maintenance of individuals 
under the condition of disability, and the relation of parent and 
offspring does not enter the particular case, since the worker, as a 
tule, has no offspring... The society exists, not as a primary object 
in itself ; it is the outcome of the maintenance of individuals under 
disability as the object. This is the natural fact constantly 
vitiated by the introduction of mental concepts illogically generalis- 
ing particular forms of it. To begin at the beginning the organic 
unit, even in human beings, knows no parental relation; it simply 
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undergoes a process of sub-division, with no regard to the fate of 
the individual cells. Of many millions of human sperm cells and 
ova, each of which is a potential human being, only one becomes 
ultimately such a being; as far as this object is concerned Nature 
pays no regard to them; they are eaten up or absorbed in their 
adult host. 

To make organic association rest on the parental relation as 
its basis, is an error in fact, and in logic generalises a particular. 
The general fact is the maintenance of a sum of individuals under 
the condition of disability, and the relation is not generally a 
necessary factor in meeting the condition. Many animals do no- 
thing to meet the condition in their offspring, and some by a 
mere act of foresight. The flea, thus, deposits its eggs and a 
drop of blood together, and similar instances are innumerable. A 
vast number of steps can be recognised from the case where no 
provision is made to that in which a society is developed zx Zoco 
parentis to meet it. 

In striking contrast to the present wide distribution of the 
human species over every part of the earth that is habitable at all 
is the prolonged period under which its members at both extremes 
of life are under disability, and the large (relatively) number of them 
always so. In almost every other species the period is much 
shorter, and the number fewer, although the contrivances to meet 
disability are endless. Disability has, however, a passive as well 
as an active aspect; in many different degrees natural circum- 
stance is for and against. In all probability the human species re- 
quired far longer time for its evolution than other species of 
animals, and its relative disability is evidence of natural circum- 
stance, operating in the initial stage in its favour. In that stage it 
probably originated and existed for ages in some insular habitation 
as a rare localised species, in presence of an abundant supply of 
food, and in face of no formidable enemies. It is one of our 
mental preconceptions to suppose that the means of meeting dis- 
ability engender disability; the fact, as a natural one, pre-exists 
such means. The nearest allies of man, species of lemurs and 
apes, have habitats restricted by local conditions in their favour, 
and accommodated to particular, fail to accommodate themselves 
to general, circumstance. The relative disability of man, his in- 
ability to meet formidable enemies and unfavourable natural cir- 
cumstance, is the prior fact in his evolution, and points to great 
antiquity under the condition of a restricted habitat. Going by 
psychological, rather than mythological evidence, we may, with 
some reason, expect that a human, or semi-human, species will be 
found ultimately to have pre-existed any of the higher mammalian 
forms now extant, and from which it is supposed to be descended. 
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For the mental, rather than the pure morphological form, may 
be our more accurate measure of time. The essential characteris- 
tic of the mental agent is the consciousness of a sign as standing 
for a thing or appearance of a thing. The lower animal may be 
conscious of light as a presentation and through experience, but 
‘we cannot suppose that, being in darkness, a sound or other sign 
would give it the consciousness. The function of the sign is to 
maintain continuity of consciousness, without which no true mental 
operation is possible. Human beings are so much the creatures 
of the signs they use that they cannot put themselves in the place 
of the lower animal; they suppose its sense percepts to be the 
same as theirs. It is open to doubt, however, whether the animal 
is conscious of any but concrete objects, of each tree separately, 
but not of trees as a class of objects, of each sound, separately, 
but not of sound in the common noun sense. It is open to doubt 
again whether we are really conscious of a tree, except as the 
member of a class of things, the consciousness of which is given by 
a sign or common noun. When we integrate in consciousness the 
multitude of sounds we hear we are conscious neither of sound 
nor of hearing, but of a common or abstract noun which is a pure 
mental formation. 


It is to human language we must go for evidence of this 
development, not to the human individual, either savage or civi- 
lised. The average individual in every stage uses language, with 
little or no knowledge of its nature, or purely automatically. The 
average Englishman makes but an extremely limited use of the 
English language, so much so that our judgment of human thought 
based on a knowledge of the language, as it gives a general resul- 
tant, would be very different, indeed, from a judgment which rested 
on its common use. The language of savage tribes, as a 
tule, exhibits a far higher mental level than is found in their 
individual members ; the race has a higher form than the individual 
product. But the organic basis or mechanism of language is very 
much the same for all races, so that idea must be independent of 
the physical means of expression. The discussion Darwin! gives 
the point is not very conclusive or satisfactory. He maintains, in 
opposition to Max Miiller, that lower animals have the power of 
forming general concepts, and at the same time insists that their 
organs of expression are adequate for the expression of such con- 
cepts. They are certainly for a vast range in expression; the 
crow merely croaks, the nightingale utters numerous sounds in 
definite order, but the vocal organs in both.are the same. The 
vocal organs of the higher apes, the same as in man, are not used, 
“their intelligence not being sufficiently advanced.” The organs 


1. Descent of Man.” Part I, Chapter III. 
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are there, but the intelligence is wanting. In the human species 
the organs of sense and expression in many cases are not as 
perfect or acute as in lower animals; what is peculiar is their use 
in the purely mental form. A dog knows a sheep, but not as an 
idea of its own mind; a man knows a sheep also as the dog does, 
but when we come to human language we find that it expresses 
not objects in that sense, but ideas or mental formations. 

The antiquity of the species is probably under-estimated even 
by those who, free from prejudice, leave it an open question. For 
mankind, going not by either savage or civilised individuals, but 
by mental form as exhibited in human language, from the remotest- 
antiquity, determined things, and classes of things, not concretely, 
but ideally. Thus the savage, whose arithmetic is based on his five 
fingers, is determined by his language to be conscious of any other 
totally different things, in sets or groups of five. The Damara, 
who exchanges five sheep for five pounds of tobacco, is conscious 
of both the abstract five, and of the abstract concept of identity, 
similarity, or individuality, in the five pounds of tobacco, and his 
language has expressions for far higher concepts than the indivi- 
dual is usually aware of, or employs. 

The evolution of ideation, conscious and unconscious, of ideal 
form as against mere sense-percept, is the fundamental fact in the 
evolution of the human species, For this reason, no new origin 
of species can be detected in man; he has undergone as much 
variation as other animals, and yet has preserved, from the most 
remote antiquity, the oneness and solidarity of the species. We 
have no evidence of any extinct species, in the true sense, of man, 
and no evidence of variation in him tending to the formation of 
diverging species. There is ample evidence of isolation and other 
causes operating to accumulate and perpetuate variation for 
periods of time efficient for specific differentiation in other animals, 
but there is complete absence in man of any tendency to such 
differentiation. There is ample evidence, on the other hand, that 
the varieties of the species can subsist together in the same region 
under conditions of contiguity for indefinite periods of time. The 
negro is as much in evidence in the ancient monuments of Egypt 
as he is at the present day. 

The mental form of humanity is in all probability the main 
reason for the permanent oneness of the species. The form gave 
consciousness of the individual, and consciousness of the social 
aggregate, and held the balance between the two. In other 
species, a balance. is held between extreme individualism and ex- 
treme socialism, but not at all as effectively or securely as in man. 
This, however, means that it is only relatively better held; the 
tendency in one direction or the other exists for man corrected 
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only partially by intelligence and volition. The tenure of existence 
of a species is the more precarious, as it is nicely accommodated 
to a narrow range in circumstance; the insect dependent on a 
single food plant, the parasite dependent on a single host, is 
mechanically determined to either extinction or rapid specific 
variation. In the same way the strictly carnivorous and her- 
bivorous mammalian is disadvantaged in respect of specific per- 
manence by its extreme specialisation. In the human species 
specialisation and consequent variation has always been self- 
destructive ; the oneness and stability of the species has been 
maintained by arrest of specialisation equivalent to limitation of 
ability for survival. 

This arrest of morphological variation follows with marked 
precision the facts of language. All human language is represen- 
tative of ideal expression, and as such is radically distinct from the 
expression of emotion, the cry of pain, for instance, which at bot- 
tom is a mere physiological manifestation of reflex action. Emo- 
tional expression is capable of being elicited in animals deprived 
of their cerebral hemispheres,? and would be probably in man if he 
could survive under the condition. It was thus ascertained by 
Goltz that frogs deprived of their cerebral hemispheres can be 
made to croak readily and uniformly when their backs are gently 
stroked. In human beings language in the true sense does not 
express emotion itself, but ideal representation of emotion, of pain, 
thus, when either present or absent. If pain or fear is not present 
it can be feigned or expressed; if present its expression can be 
inhibited. This shows us the true nature of language as expres- 
sion of the self-determination of idea; the idea subsists, but at the 
same time determines itself to expression or non-expression . It 
is no paradox to say that language implies restraint on expression. 
Proverbially, it can be used to conceal one’s thoughts, but its use 
to lie is really more significant of function than its use to tell the 
truth. The truth is that it embodies the condition of disability 
under which men find themselves and the policy they naturally 
adopt to meet the condition. The condition is governed by 
imperious necessity, and if it is necessary or expedient to deny it 
or qualify it, what allows nothing to stand in its way leaves the 
intellectual and ethical judgments crystallized in language, as if 
they were not. The language of the human race silently re- 
proaches the race; the language of every people reproaches that 
people ; we wonder, examining the grammar and vocabulary of a 
savage tribe, how it comes to be a savage tribe. 


What this comes to is that the higher mind is the acquirement 
and belongs to the race or species, and that distinct aggregates of 


2. ‘Ferrier, Functions of the Brain.” Edition 1, p. 34. 
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individuals or societies, and finally the single individual, are steps 
in a downward direction. The individual man is so little on the 
mental plane of the race that the race would be long extinct it 
under his mental conditions, if under the mental conditions of the 
most intellectual individual that ever lived. Passing to aggregates 
or societies we find them acting in direct opposition to the mind 
and interest of the race. All human societies, as distinct from 
varieties, have always acted, both in the internal and external 
sense, to destroy themselves and each other; we can find no in- 
stance of the permanent survival of a state or political aggregate, 
although the effort at survival is in general strong and persistent. - 
The species survives because on the mental, the state or political 
society dies out because on the animal, plane. The Roman 
Empire is about the best expression we have for this policy of dis- 
ability. The original association, whatever it was, under an im- 
perious necessity for defence, obtained the political form of a 
State, and the step to aggression, as the best means of defence, 
was inevitable and necessary. The struggle to maintain the 
political edifice imposed, however, factitious disability, on the sum 
of individuals ; they came to be divided into a military non-industrial 
and a servile or semi-servile class, under factitious disability, be- 
cause with artificially limited mastery over its own means of exist- 
ence. The natural measure of disability among mankind being 
very great, a policy calculated to materially increase it, proved 
ruinous in the end. But every society originating in necessity for 
tlefence, or to meet its own disability, invariably acts so as to 
increase the sum of individuals under disability, and as invariably 
pays the penality in its own extinction. The race meets with un- 
paralleled success the disability of its members through its mental 
acquirements, but these acquirements are so imperfectly repre- 
sented in the social aggregates, that these. on the plane of the 
lower animals disappear in endless succession. 

The population of England, being (1901) 32,526,075, the num- 
ber of males 20—25 was 1,169,313, but taking a soldier for example, 
he becomes efficient only at 25; five years are required for his 
education, growth, and training, and the same thing holds more 
or less for the avocations of civil life. Youths at 20 would not 
make an army, and are incapable of carrying on any industry 
requiring endurance, skill, and training. But the number of males 
25—30 was only 1,328,288, a number rapidly diminishing in each 
quinquennium to 497,498 at 55, and those over 55, from age and 
defect of numbers, constitute a small part of the burden of dis- 
ability; the chief part is made up of those under 25. In the 
English population those under five years are 3,716,708, between 
five and ten, 3,487,201, and the total under 21, 16,872,808; over 
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half females. But the number over 70 to which old age pensions, 
the legislative expression of the policy of disability applies, is only 
888,080. Now this legislative expression is only one instance of 
the means whereby a small minority of individuals serve their own 
interest, paying no regard to one another. The difference be- 
tween the disability of a child and that of an old man is that the 
former has had no opportunity of providing against disability, is 
absolutely dependent, while the latter has had the opportunities of 
time, and in sum has made provision against it. The institution 
of private property originated in the prevision the individual makes 
for himself gudé individual. If the prevision is actuated by regard 
for his wives and children, it is because the wives and children are 
his; he does not, like the bee, gather honey for the community. 
{The human race is exactly as if it did not exist for him, is some- 
thing quite beyond him to realise. But he is made to act as if he 
did realise it. The provision he makes for his own disability, he 
comes to realise, serves only a case of temporary necessity, and 
the disposition of the fund, accumulated originally for the purposes 
of his own individual life, determines for him a problem into which 
his own individuality does not enter. In solving the problem, the 
race acquirement asserts itself; he is compelled to form a judg- 
ment ignoring his own individuality, and the essential fact becomes 
one of a provision made for others, but controlled as to its disposi- 
tion by the holder for the time being. The judgment, however, is 
subject to the original purpose, and is part of a permanent natural 
synthesis represented in human life. The lower animals have a 
sense of property, the bird in its nest, the individual animal who 
collects food in its store, but it makes no will-or testament or dis- 
position of what does not immediately answer its personal need. 
Neither does the human being taken, as he always is, on the pure 
animal plane; he is human, indeed, only as he forms a judgment 
extending beyond self and self purposes. In this respect the 
action of animals goes far beyond that of man; among 
them property either begins and ends with the individual, or else 
makes social symbiosis parasitic in respect of the individual. The 
intellectualism of the race stood between it and this development, 
ultimately one of degeneration and extinction in organic species. 
But it only does so partially, and in conflict with the animal 
nature in man. Practically, and in sum, human society is a geronto- 
cratic institution ; the aged, with the opportunities of time in their 
favour, acquired property and power, and used what they acquired 
primarily to meet the case of their own disability, and secondarily 
Geuorebev, to judge of circumstance independently of the fact of 
individual life, going beyond it. Man, the @guworee even in re- 
spect of his children and wives, sought to dispose events when his 
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own individuality became non-existent. This expressed, not a fact 
of animal or organic existence, but an altitude of mind over 
such existence, a claim or pretence to determine it, on grounds 
altogether above and beyond the animal plane. The altitude, in 
its most perfect form, is manifested in the doctrine of Pessimism, 
the most ancient and persistent judgment man forms of himself. 
‘As far back as we can go we find man conceiving himself as a 
fallen being conceived in sin and iniquity; in the end he says, 
“Verily, every man living is altogether vanity.” This, however, 
implies as its antithesis, the intellectual judgment which made and 
saves the race, that a mental form exists for itself, which expresses - 
itself in the race, and not in the individual or his social aggregates,. 
except as these are elements sharing in the endowment. That 
they share it very imperfectly and in different degrees, is the very 
reason why they are condemned by the @éuorec, and the verdict 
of history. Isaiah was a @émorec, his code the intellectual judg- 
ments of the race, he needed not the gift of prophecy in the 
modern sense, to foretell the fate of the societies of his time, and 
if he lived now he would have the same thing to say of extant 
societies. . 

He would say it, however, in presence of an amazing difference. 
What has stood still on the animal plane is the average individual 
and his social aggregates; what has developed is the intellectual- 
ism of the race shown in increase of knowledge and command 
over the powers of Nature. He would still see pyramids building,. 
monuments of folly, vanity, and useless labour; but, if so, by 
improved mechanical means, and not altogether by the labour of 
slaves. He would see rude human and animal labour replaced by 
the labour of mechanisms, and a great cheapening of work, en- 
abling it to serve great masses of mankind, 2.¢., to meet the case of 
disability ex masse. He would not, however, as a prophet, attri- 
bute this development to the building of pyramids, palaces, and 
temples by slave labour; he would distinguish between the abuse 
of the intellectual endowment of the race by the individual and 
the society and its original purpose and use, in saving mankind as 
a whole under the condition of disability, and emphatically con- 
demn, as the prophet does in every verse, the means whereby the 
individual and his social aggregates take to save themselves under’ 
their condition of disability. 

In this, however, he is the exponent of the means the race took 
ab initio, from the very origin of human language, to save itself 
from the destructive tendencies operating in animal individualism 
and socialism alike. As human language became expression of 
idea, it built up judgments of action and conduct transcending the 
animal plane. It did not, however, give any reason why men. 
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should pay regard to one another; it merely recognised the fact 
that in common with other animals they did so, but that is descrip- 
tion of fact or experience, not expression of idea. From the social 
point of view, it might, or might not, be expedient or necessary 
that Cain should take his brother’s life, the idea that he should 
not is independent of, and taken as pre-existing any such ques- 
tion of expedience or necessity. 


That the human race is a creation of individualistic and 
socialistic action, is a position flatly contradicted by the common 
fate of individuals and societies. For the lower animals survival is 
effected by succession of species representing this fate for indivi- 
duals and societies; in these the social form represents inevitable 
extinction. In the human species also social form represents ex- 
tinction endlessly, but never operating to differentiate the species. 
No species does more to injure and destroy itself, has been more 
self-destructive in the face of its relatively greater natural measure 
of helplessness and disability, but has ever done so with relative 
impunity; its oneness remains unaffected, its place in the field of 
nature goes on ever increasing in scope and power. 


These considerations, and they might be greatly expanded, 
lead us to say to Individualism and Socialism, as mutually exclusive 
theories, “a plague on both your houses.” Man, for his pre- 
eminent position as a species, so far from depending on either or 
both, passes judicial condemnation on their actual expression, and 
owes the position to the fact that he has always striven to enforce 
his condemnation, though never quite consciously. Because a 
Pémeorec, the son judges the father; the children sub patribus 
durts, know the fact, even though they dare not murmur. The 
slave is not so much the creature of the law of custom and habitual 
state of being, as not to recognise in the language he uses the 
meanings, 2.4, the ideas of freedom and slavery. The priest per- 
verted but never was able to blot out the record of mental activity 
which called men to understand the meaning of the terms they 
found in their speech The maz, in contrast to his society, defined 
crimina et delicta in the face, not of the enforced judgment of the 
individual, but of expression of idea, that is to say, of what 7s in 
relation to what zs mot. Language, as expression if idea, nega- 
tived absolutism, a fact its illogical use did not destroy. It was 
natural in Homer to describe one as judging his wives and children, 
but the terms, wives and children, expressed reciprocal relation and 
power of judging the relation in both parties. The parent and 
society is not a judge in an exclusive and absolute sense, because 
of absolute power to form and enforce a judgment; the reciprocal 
relation is not abolished by brute force. But because force 
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majeure exists on one side, power in societies and individuals 
establishes a factitious or conventional standard, which, as a his- 
torical fact, is in permanent opposition to an ideal standard as a 
common mental fact. The people of Dahomey probably had an 
ideal standard of conduct at variance with that they submitted to 
as creatures of circumstance. The Old Testament is one long 
record of conflict between the social and ideal standards in a 
highly intellectual people, and there is no modern society in which 
the social form and the mind and conduct of its members are not 
condemned as in opposition to the ideas of the race. In England, 
at the present day, the social form exhibits itself by frantic haste . 
in building “ Dreadnoughts,” and perfecting means of defending 
itself, not the English people, in defiance of the rational judgment 
that the waste and abuse of the land leaves the people exposed 
to the danger of starvation at a throw of the dice. In France, the 
smug and selfish bourgeois defies the plain judgment that a nation 
exists, not by what it can buy with money, but by what it produces 
for its own support. The princes and princelings of Germany, 
representatives of individualism, pit themselves against anarchical 
revolution as the only exponent left of the intelligence of the race. 
In such countries as Russia and Roumania we see poverty-stricken 
peasant societies struggling for ownership of land in the face of 
the fact that want of organisation of labour makes the ownership 
of the boundless areas they possess useless to them. Everywhere 
we find the individual and his individualised societies acting in a 
self-destructive sense in opposition to the mental constructive prin- 
ciple which called the race into existence, and has preserved it 
under the animal conditions of individualism and socialism alike. 

The self-evident fact is that the human species does not and 
could not exist on the individualistic and socialistic basis of other 
species of animals; on these bases, however varied, its extinction 
would be rapid and complete on the supposition that it could have 
come into existence at all. What disguises this fact is that its 
basis in the intelligence exhibited in language has been pressed 
into the service of human societies as animal formations. As an 
anthropological fact the ruder these societies appear the weaker 
and more transient they are; in some cases the social form dis- 
appears almost altogether without, however, implying race extinc- 
tion. In other cases we find the form distinct and even rigid, but 
have difficulty in detecting the element or influence of intelligence 
in them. In no case do we find it a creation of conscious 
intelligence. In all the higher forms intelligence is ob- 
viously operative, but clearly in opposition to its own 
nature. “ Dreadnoughts” are examples of high intelligence, but 
examples also of what the rational race intelligence condemns in 
the use the society assigns to them. 
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This use the society makes of the race characteristic condemns 
the social formation. Any careful analysis of the actual formation 
must show that its effect in sum is to exaggerate the relatively 
great degree of disability in mankind. The social form invariably 
adds to the natural burden of child-life and age a large number of 
persons who do nothing to support themselves by their own 
labour. The policy of the society professes to encourage thrift, 
but that means that those to whom wealth passes in adult life 
remain under economic disability, in sum, do nothing to maintain 
natural disability by work. The policy of supporting a people by 
property, capital, or wealth is, in practice, a destructive fallacy 
acted on in the face of the race intelligence condemning it. It is 
obviously not land, money, or property that supports human dis- 
ability, but the use made of these things and the unprofitable ser- 
vant is he who has the talent but neither makes use of it, nor 
allows use to be made of it. Not only does the social policy add 
to the sum of disability, but it also commits the means of meeting 
the natural burden to those who use the means to maintain 
factitious disability. 

The prompaypwv, pevyovrec rac re Tysde, kal apxac cal Sixac* 
the roAvmpaypuwy who is a restless worker, but only does what he likes, 
freely indulging his disposition, is potent in society, and determines 
it by his own opportunities of action, which often are great. A 
gAorpayuwv, a Greek writer with much insight called Philip of 
Macedon, but it is, after all, not Philip nor his son, nor Napoleon, 
but the every day example, who makes society what it actually is, 
having the greater opportunity. The race condemns the great 
man as a pest and enemy, but its practical issue is with the crowd 
of small, very small men, who determine the social form, according 
to their disposition. The soldier is not a creation of the race 
mind; the necessity for defence is created by the pugnacious 
$Aompaypwyv, and he imposes the necessity on the association he be- 
longs to. The judgment and experience of the race is that the 
society, in allowing itself to be so determined, places itself under 
a form of disability ending in its extinction. 

Both individualistic and socialistic schemes of organic existence 
are more perfectly developed in the lower species than in man 
plainly operating in the direction of limitation and extinction. The 
scheme of inter-action in man would not save him, does not, in- 
deed, in the least; he owes his existence and his pre-eminence, 
not to either the individual or the social aggregate, no matter what 
its form may be, since these both represent in highest degree the 
relatively great disability of the species. The individual man is 
the most helpless of animals, and his association acts to increase 
the number of the useless and helpless, its distinctive tendency 
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being to varied forms of parasitism, which, as in animals, destroys 
in the end both the parasite and its host. 

Anticipating the future of the race, the chemist, in effecting 
the synthesis of protein, from its inorganic constituents, as he cer- 
tainly will, is sure to strike a blow at agrarian, the most backward 
form of human society, worse than Prince Buelow and Mr. Lloyd 
George by their land taxation. He will, however, be only carrying 
forward the policy whereby the race met its extreme disability by 
language, spades, ploughs, canoes, steam engines, and an ideal 
standard of conduct ever above and in conflict with social stan- 
dards, ever struggling against their abuse by the individual and 
society. The race policy, a purely intellectual one, is directed © 
against both; in one long mournful record judges both as utterly 
unfit and worthless. Through that policy the race came into 
existence, exists, and exists to rise to the higher plane implied by 
the @éuorec, in all ages, by his condemnation of individual and 
social action. The race exists, not through, but in spite of, each 
action, and we misread the whole tenor of human history when we 
suppose that human progress is represented by, and depends on, 
social organisation. The action of the race has been to dissolve 
every form under which that organisation has existed, and the 
process is one not to be reversed. 


W. R. Mac DERMOTT, M.B. 





TALKS WITH AN ANGLO-IRISH 
LANDOWNER. 


I was talking to my friend Blank the other evening at the club, 
and our usual argument happened to turn on the Boer War. 

“ John,” he said, “I believe you were a pro-Boer all along.” 

I hastened to deny this appalling accusation. Blank, I may 
remark, is a Conservative of the old school, a large English and 
Irish landowner, and the son of a hereditary legislator. 

“Well,” he continued, chuckling, “ Will you swear that you 
never entertained even a secret sympathy for some of the Boers at 
all events ?” 

“No,” I returned, “ because I think there was a good deal to 
be said for them. After all, we were the invaders; they were the 
real owners of the country ; they were the owners of the land. You 
must admit that.” 

“ They were, most certainly. But it was a new country, and 
they did not know how to work it.” 

“Yes they did,” I said. “They. knew how to fence and culti- 
vate it.” 

“ But they did not always do so. They often turned invaluable 
gold-mining properties into mere grass land.” 

“Why should they not?” I said. “It was their own land.” 

“ Well,” he returned, “there is something in that. They owned 
the land, of course, but they did not know how to develop it. And, 
after all, the new countries must necessarily go to those who know 
how to develop them. There is not so very much space left, 
now-a-days, anywhere on the globe. Room must be made for the 
working population in the new world.” 

“ But not in the old world?” I suggested. 

“The Boers,” he continued, “got into that country by con- 
quest ; seized all the area of the land, and then did not know how 
to use it. Only for the English they would never even have heard 
of the gold mines. Then when the English had come and found 
the gold, and invested their capital and labour in the mines, then 
our friend the Boer farmer thought he could live on the new-comers 
and on the results of their work. He taxed their dynamite, and 
made the industry pay toll to him. In 1881, when the English 
entered Pretoria, he had only half-a-crown in his treasury ; but in 
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1896 he was spending 4} millions—every farthing of it produced by 
English industry. We could not possibly stand that.” 

“But still,” I said, “even if your figures are right, you must 
admit that he worked to the best of his ability. He was never an 
idle hand. He was a producer. He brought some wealth at all 
events into the country.” 

“Very little,” returned Blank, “he was pretty well described 
by some fellow who compared him and his people to a group of 
children claiming the right to play in the middle of the road, be- 
cause they had always played there before the road was made.” 

I felt that there was some truth in Blank’s contention, so I - 
determined to turn his flank. . 

“Well,” I said, “ You certainly put the matter very clearly, and 
I admit that there is a good deal in what you tell me. You cer- 
tainly go a long way towards convincing me. But now let us apply 
your arguments to another case much nearer home, so that we may 
test them by practical experience. Now you, for instance are an 
Irish landlord.” 

“Yes,” he said, rather suspiciously. 

“Let us apply the comparison. The Irish landlords came into 
the country a few generations ago by settlement and by conquest.” 

“Yes.” 

“ They seized all the land of the country, but they have never 
known how to develop it. There are some possibilities of wealth 
in Ireland, some coal, some copper, for instance. The landlords 
have never developed their properties. I go further. Farming is 
the staple industry of the country. Yet hardly one in forty of them 
knows how to make a living off his farms if they were thrown back 
onto his hands.” 

“ But the Orangemen know how to make money,” he said. 

“ The Orangemen do,” I replied, “ but they are a very different 
type of man from the landlord. The very opposite pole of 
humanity ; different in character, race, and religion; about as far 
apart as a Glasgow Presbyterian mechanic from a Devonshire 
Church of England squire. But to continue my comparison. The 
landlords in Ireland spend nothing, absolutely nothing, on their 
properties. I do not say that this is altogether the fault of the 
present generation; it means, however, that they are a mere tax, 
simply an incubus on the land. The farmer is working all the days 
of his life trying to draw a meagre living out of a difficult industry. 
The landlord levies toll upon this industry which is the only means 
of livelihood throughout the greater part of Ireland. In England 
the word landlord implies an owner who recognises (theoretically, 
at all events), some duties towards his property. In Ireland it 
means simply an annuitant.” 
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“ The landlord,” broke in Brown, “ has been infamously treated 
by legislation. Remember the Land Act of 1881. It swooped 
down on us suddenly, and took away the ownership, which was ours 
by right, and enabled the tenant to get his rent knocked down about 
20 per cent. every 15 ¥ 

“ The blow certainly fell heavily on many landowners,” I ad- 
mitted, “ but what can the legislator do? What can he ever do? 
He is obliged at a crisis to favour the productive portion of the com- 
munity. In a poverty-stricken country he must inevitably legislate 
for the producer and not for the drone, or else the whole community 
would be ruined. Ireland stands or falls by the success of her 
farmers, because farming is her only great industry. In any case, 
what good is there in continuing to wail hopelessly over the Act of 
1881, as the Landlord’s Convention usually does? You cannot pull 
it out of the Statute Book now. It’s thirty years old, with a score 
of other acts piled on top of it. You might as well try and root the 
lowest strata out of the centre of the earth.” 

“ But it is just as unfair now as it was then,” said Blank, with 
ome show of spirit. 

“No, it is not,” I returned, “ because you’ve had thirty years to 
think out ways of helping yourselves over its difficulties. Everyone 
has known for the last thirty years that Irish land was a rotten 
security, bound to become worse and worse. Every landlord, there- 
fore, under sixty, has had a fair chance of making some provision, 
of going into business, or of supplementing his income in some other 
way. But instead of doing so, most of those who enter any pro- 
fession at all, go into the Army, spend their prime abroad, and rely 
on their tenants to support them in old age.” 

“Why should not a man go into the Army, if he wishes to do 
so? 

“ Because he cannot afford it.” 

“ My dear Sir,” put in Blank, “ you consider the question from 
an entirely theoretical point of view.” 

“T consider the Irish question,” I returned, “ just as I should 
consider similar problems in any other country. You tell me that 
the Boer was a deadweight on the industries in his country; so is 
the Irish landlord. You tell me that the Boer hated the English 
worker; so does the landlord hate the Irish worker. He even 
advertises publicly in Ireland for subscriptions in order to spread 
the idea abroad that every Irishman is a criminal. He floods the 
whole of England with such literature. He dins into the ears of 
every man, woman, or child landing in Ireland that they are among 
a race of brigands and robbers. What would be said of the Eng- 
lish landlords if they did this? What can one say or do for men 
fike that? You tell me that the Boer turned districts into pasture 
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where it was possible to turn them into villages and towns ; so does 
the landlord. If you are right about the Boer I am equally right 
about the landlord. 

“ Of the two I infinitely prefer the Boer. He at all events did 
the pioneer work of the country. He at all events put his hand to 
the plough. He at all events was a producer according to the best 
of his lights. He at all events loved the country in which he was 
born.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Blank, “ you talk about Ireland just as 
if you were one of those Labour-and-Socialist orators who have 
never been there.” 

“ And you Irish landlords,” I replied, “ talk about an industrial 
question just like one of those leisured-and-provided-for people who 
have never had to work for a living.” 


REFORMER. 











THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW.* 


XIV. 


THE stars in their courses are fighting for law reform. A few 
more exhibitions, such as legalism has provided lately, and the 
patience of that long-suffering animal, the British public, will be 
exhausted. It is now stooping down, like Issachar, between two 
burdens—the technicalities of the Bench, and the absurdities of the 
jury system. The Court of Criminal Appeal continues to supply 
the most convincing illustrations of both. During its brief existence 
of a little over twelve months, it has made shipwreck of some of 
our most cherished illusions—the satisfactory administration of the 
criminal law, the perfection of the jury system, and the cosmic pre- 
eminence of the Bench. It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the proceedings of the Court of Criminal Appeal. They 
are attracting the notice of the Press in an increasing degree ; and 
if they succeed in securing the sustained attention of the public, 
beneficial results will assuredly follow. It has always been difficult 
to interest the public in legal matters until abuses have assumed a 
sensational character. To the obstinate indifference of the public 
much of the present legal welter is due. The Beck case had the 
effect of rousing us from our apathy for a moment, and leading to 
the creation of the Court of Criminal Appeal. The Recorder’s 
Court provided that celebrated case. The same Court tried the 
Stoddart case in first instance. It was recently disposed of by 
the full Court of Criminal appeal. The case presents strikingly 
interesting features meriting the attention of our readers. Not 
that we invite them to re-try the issue, and decide whether Mr. 
Stoddart is an ill-used and persecuted man, unjustly accused, and 
put to great expense to clear his reputation; or whether he is, on 
ithe other hand, a singularly lucky fellow, who has escaped well- 
deserved punishment by a series of legal blunders. Our task is a 
less invidious one, inasmuch as it is not concerned with individuals, 
but with certain custorhs, habits, and processes medieval in their 
origin, grotesgue in their ineptitude, called by courtesy a system 
which has now finally forfeited what little claim it ever possessed to 
public confidence. 

* The Article mentioned in the July Number will appear in September. 
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The indictment preferred against Mr. Stoddart and his son-in- 
law, Mr. Catling, consisted of eleven counts, the first four charging 
them with conspiracy to defraud the public, and the last seven with 
obtaining money by false pretences. The business for which Mr. 
Stoddart was responsible was carried on in London and Middelburg, 
Holland. He owned a publication called the Football Record, 
wherein it was announced that the sum of £400 was divided weekly 
amongst competitors who succeeded in guessing the correct results 
of certain games of football. Mr. Catling used to visit Middelburg 
every week, to superintend the business there, and he also gave 
assistance in the London office. The business had assumed con-- 
siderable dimensions. The amount paid in prizes between October, 
1907, and September, 1908, amounted to upwards of £22,000. Dur- 
ing that period the names of 13 bogus winners were published ; 
the amount which should have been paid to them had they been 
genuine was £1,500. 

The frauds were carried out by certain persons filling up a 
coupon at Middelburg after the result was known, with a false 
name and address, and returning the bogus name to Mr. Stoddart 
in London as a genuine winner. Letters were then addressed to 
the winners, bogus and genuine, and the prize money put into 
envelopes for them. The letters to bogus winners were either 
intercepted, or arrangements made to obtain possession of them at 
the addresses given. 

All the money for distribution among the winners was provided 
by Mr. Stoddart, who denied that he had any knowledge that any 
of the winners were bogus. He had, as a matter of fact, parted 
with the whole amount, except a sum of £300 alleged to have been 
won by a man named d’Abyet, which he said he still held for him. 

This brief outline suffices to indicate that the suspicion of 
fraud and conspiracy extended to the chiefs and employés of two 
offices ; while the chances of detection were reduced by the practice 
of drawing cheques to “self,” and sending cash or notes to the 
winners. The case was further complicated, by the allegation of 
a plot within a plot. Mr. Stoddart asserted that he, instead of 
being the principal depredator, was himself ambushed and despoiled 
of considerable sums. 

This pretty little Anglo-Dutch puzzle would have been solved 
by Sherlock Holmes during an afternoon. A couple of judges, 
with less freedom and more responsibility, would have finally and 
satisfactorily disposed of it within a week. But the dead hand of 
custom handed it over for arbitrament to a judge and jury. 

The juryman has all our sympathy. He sees before him a 
divided duty—the call of citizenship and the claims of business. 
Not wishing to be unresponsive to the former, he cannot long 
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neglect those of the latter. Sparing a couple of days for his public 
duties may be no great hardship; but when, as in this case, the 
days wear to weeks, and the weeks to a month, it stands to reason 
that his own anxiety becoming more acute, makes him more and 
more impatient, and incapable of closely attending to the case. In 
the penultimate phase, when the floodgates of eloquence are opened 
and the defendants are represented in turn, as Mephistophelian con- 
jurors or angels of light, the exhausted juror must be excused if, 
on closing his eyes for a brief interval, the protagonists appear to 
be first black, then white, then opalescent, and finally incandescent 
—a happy ending of the case. But, alas, a nudge from his neigh- 
bour’s elbow, or applause—which is promptly suppressed—soon 
hurries the dreamer back to despair, tempered by a gleam of hope 
that the end must soon be in sight. The trial lasted 23 days. The 
jury disagreed about Mr. Catling’s share in the alleged conspiracy. 
Mr. Stoddart was convicted on February 25th on six counts, four 
for conspiracy, and two for obtaining money by false pretences, and 
was sentenced to 18 months’ hard labour on each count, the sen- 
tences to run concurrently. Moreover, he was ordered to pay the 
taxed costs of the prosecution, under the recent Statute, amounting 
to upwards of £2,000. This sounds very serious, indeed, but the 
comedy is by no means played out. The curtain has only been 
rung down on the first act. 

The appeal was first heard on Friday, April 23rd, and Saturday, 
April 24th, before three judges.. But counsel having taken the 
point that the learned Recorder had misdirected the jury, it was 
ordered that the case should be placed in the paper for hearing 
before a fuller Court of five judges. That was the second act. 

The case was accordingly heard on May 7th, 8th, 14th, and 
21st, when the Court reserved its judgment. It was not until the 
28th that the Lord Chief Justice read the judgment which occupies 
exactly three columns of the Times’ small type. 

On a careful study of this portentous judgment, we become 
painfully aware of the fact that the difficulties originally inherent in 
the case are as nothing compared with those which the law itself 
has introduced during the process of trial. These form a veritable 
cactus hedge bristling with points, many of them invisible, except 
to the microscopic eye of the sophist. Misdirection on the part of 
the Recorder was alleged in no fewer than 36 instances. It was 
urged that the trial had been unfair throughout ; that the increase 
of bail had been irregular; that the Recorder’s observations as to 
Mr. Stoddart’s Secretary, had been improper—for the feature which 
an Italian judge declared to be forthcoming in every important case 
was not wanting, “c’é sempre la donna” Sure enough, there was 
a lady in the case. Nine-tenths of these objections were waived 
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aside by the Court of Criminal Appeal; but on one point it was 
held that there had been a substantial miscarriage of justice. The 
learned Recorder said, in summing up :— 

“ The moment the prosecution had established the fact that 
not a farthing had been paid to some of the persons who are 
alleged to have received the sum of £60, the burden of proof 
was thrown upon Stoddart, he being charged with fraud in 
that connection, to show that, in fact, he had paid it. You 
follow me; the burden of proof is upon him. Under ordinary 
circumstances the burden of proof is, in the first instance, upon 
the Crown. They allege that a man has been guilty of fraud, 
and they have to prove it; but when, as in this case, you find 
that Stoddart is sending out to the world that people have won 
£60, and have received that £60, and when, upon investiga- 
tion, it is found that the money has not been paid, then the 
burden of proof is upon him.” 

That was the essential portion of the summing up, in the view 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal, and the following reference to it 
appears in the judgment :— 

“The passages which have been cited at length are the 
only ones in the summing up which bear directly on the onus 
of proof. . . . In the opinion of the Court, the jury may have 
thought that if Stoddart had not proved, he had supplied 
moneys in every case, they must convict him; whereas the 
direction ought to have been that they must be satisfied, after 
all the evidence, that the Crown had proved that Stoddart was 
a party to the conspiracy, and, if in doubt, they ought to acquit 
him. It is in failing to adequately explain this that the Court 
is of opinion that there was a substantial misdirection . . 
Notwithstanding the view which we have expressed, we have 
had seriously to consider whether we ought not to dismiss the 
appeal under the proviso of sub-section I of section 4 of the 
Criminal Appeal Act of 1907 on the ground that no substan- 
tial miscarriage of justice has actually occurred. This, in 
our opinion, raises a question of great difficulty. The explana- 
tion given by Stoddart as to many of the cases was most un- 
satisfactory. There was, in the opinion of the Court, strong 
evidence against him to support the view taken by the jury ; 
but we cannot say that the facts established were inconsistent 
with his innocence. . . . The judgment of the Court must be 
that the appeal must be allowed, and the conviction quashed.” 
The italics our ours. 

Considering the expenditure of time and money on such a case 
as this, it may well be doubted whether the jury system is not dear 
at the price; even supposing it deserves all the encomiums its 
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enthusiastic and interested advocates have lavished upon it. The 
truth is that its capacity for public service has long since departed ; 
but it still provides the Bar with much employment. The jury 
system is, indeed, an apt illustration of an institution turned from 
use to abuse. Originally intended to assist the judge, it has de- 
generated into a permanent possibility, if not an absolute certainty, 
of placing in his path a series of snares and pitfalls, which Solon 
himself could not hope to evade. The summing up is subjected to 
a minute and critical examination. Molehills are magnified into 
mountains, and then Ossa is piled upon Pelion until the original 
case is buried fifty fathoms deep. Now this tremendous super- 
structure is almost entirely owing to the presence of the jury, and 
the bankruptcy of the system is patent to all observers. Nor does 
the history of this case lend any support to Mr. Lecky’s plea for 
the retention of the jury—that they sometimes saved litigants from 
the technicality of the Bench. The jury did not save Mr. Stoddart 
from the technicality of the Bench. 

What the Court of Criminal Appeal has held to be a serious 
misdirection of the learned Recorder, consists in an endeavour to 
establish a super-subtle distinction without an iota of difference. 
It is a symptom of the legal disease communicated from Bar to 
Bench, the love of hair-splitting technicality, in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
phrase, the besetting sin of English, as of United States’ judges. 

Our readers will not fail to notice that the Court of Criminal 
Appeal is as much concerned with “what the jury might have 
thought ” as with what the jury actually did. Which brings us 
back once more to the complications inseparable from the jury 
system. Moreover, our readers have not forgotten that this aca- 
demic anxiety to follow the mental processes by which a jury ar- 
rives at the verdict—rather than to consider the justice of the ver- 
dict objectively—led to the same Court, if not the same judges, 
setting a dangerous ruffian at liberty some months ago. That case, 
which was referred to at length in a previous article, taken in con- 
junction with the sub-section of section 4 of the Criminal Appeal 
Act mentioned above, establishes the extraordinary fact that there 
is a deep, nay more, an impassible gulf fixed between the significa- 
tion of the words, “ Miscarriage of Justice,” as it appears to the 
legalist, and as it strikes the layman. We appeal to the Supreme 
Tribunal of this realm, the tribunal of public opinion; we sub- 
mit, with all respect, that the ground on which the malefactor 
mentioned was released was falsely described as a miscarriage of 
justice, and was essentially a miscarriage of legality. Furthermore, 
that the real miscarriage of justice occurred in giving effect to 
the judgment of the Court of Criminal Appeal (although it was 
trumpeted as a triumph of legality), and not when the judge of first 
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instance forgot to tell the jury about the ancient figment of a year 
and a day. The public may rest assured that whilst the Bench is 
recruited from the Bar, technicality will frequently usurp the seat 
of justice. 

There is another point of the utmost importance to which we 
earnestly invite the attention of our readers. In a previous article 
we mentioned the almost unanimous impression that the Criminal 
Appeal Act should be amended, and the Court given authority to 
order a fresh trial. It must be understood that this impression is 
confined entirely to legal circles, where a strong movement in its 
favour is on foot. Inthe Stoddart judgment the following passage ~ 
occurs :— 

“ This appeal has brought out in strong relief, the absolute 
necessity, in the interests of Justice, of this Court having the 
power, in exceptional cases, to order a new trial.” 

A new trial with another jury, to last, perhaps, another month, 
more interminable speeches; another summing up of twelve or 
thirteen pages, the joy of the legal microscopist! Then the Court 
of Criminal Appeal will hear the case, order yet another trial, and 
the Bar will sing Halleluiah, Amen. This is the midsummer mad- 
ness of professionalism. Similia similibus curantur! Inoculation 
with a still more malignant form of the same malady is recom- 
mended as the remedy! Oh, Justice, Justice, what nostrums are 
recommended in thy name! Justice disavows them. They belong 
to technicality’s brood. The great legal practitioner recommends 
a fresh trial just as the great surgical practitioner favours another 
operation. This tendency is no discredit to either operator. It is 
an instance of professional bias which is the highest, most honour- 
able, and, at the same time, the most insidious form of vested 
interest. We trust the Legislature will turn a deaf ear to this 
appeal, and look for the remedy elsewhere—in the complete aboli- 
tion or gradual restriction of the jury system, and a special training 
for the judiciary. 

It is not contended that if juries were superseded, and a couple 
of judges tried an important case, they would by no possibility 
err, but we do assert that the chances of error are enormously 
reduced. If it is objected that in the case quoted, in the absence 
of a jury, the learned Recorder would have acted on the erroneous 
impression which he conveyed as a direction to the jury: We an- 
swer that it is inconceivable that two judges could fall into precisely 
the same error. But our chief point is this; most well-constituted 
minds find it much easier to choose a correct course than to give 
reasons for doing so which shall stand four-square to all the winds 
that blow, and defy the sniping of the legal casuist at the same 
time. 
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The leading journal has the following comment on the Stod- 


dart case. Considerations of space prevent us from quoting the 
whole article, which will repay perusal. It is in the issue of May 
29th :-— 


“The five judges forming the Criminal Court of Appeal 
yesterday unanimously decided to quash the conviction in the 
case of Joseph Stoddart, which has been so often and so long 
argued. There had been misdirection by the Recorder in 
regard to a material point, and the Court was not satisfied that 
there had not been a miscarriage of justice owing to the jury 
being misled as to the onus of proof. . . . Before the Criminal 
Appeal Act was passed, Stoddart might have suffered a severe 
sentence, misdirection by the judge who tried him notwith- 
standing. An application to the Home Secretary would 
probably have called forth the official answer that she 
matter was peculiarly one for the jury. Under the new system 
the five judges with one voice say that he must be released 
It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the change 
which has made this possible. It is hard also to suppress an 
uneasy feeling that in the past, and only recently, not a few 
prisoners must have endured the worst of punishments, because 
they had not the opportunities which now exist for reviewing 
the proceedings of the Courts which convicted them. . . . But 
if the Court is asked to review convictions upon charges of 
conspiracy, in which the volume of evidence is unusually great, 
the question as to the admissibility and corroboration of evi- 
dence frequent, and the appellants may have plenty of means 
and will do their best, as they are entitled, to quash the con- 
viction, the Court may be occupied for days in discussing one 
case. Only let half-a-dozen appeals of a like nature come 
before the Court, and the work of the King’s Bench may be 
brought to a deadlock. The state of the lists is now such that, 
having regard to the improbability of actions now set down 
being tried for very many months, there is pactically a denial 
of justice. . . . From a public point of view the chief interest 
and value of the result is that it will tend, as so many decisions 
of the Court of Appeal have tended, to raise the standard of 
judicial direction throughout the country. A/ready they are 
not what they were a little time ago. Mere rambling and in- 
accurate reminiscences of evidence, confidential soliloquies, or 
uncritical repetitions of the arguments of a favourite counsel 
will not suffice. If the Act had done no more than greatly 
improve the average judicial summing up in criminal cases 
at would have justified its existence.” 
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The italics are ours. Rambling inaccuracy! Uncritical repeti- 
tion! Favourite counsel! 

“Do we sleep, do we dream? 
Are visions about ? 

Shail we faint, shall we scream ? 
The dear Bench is found out.” 

The Times does well to be angry. But anger is not the best 
councillor; nor does it make a good diagnosis. Its remedies are 
mere tinkering with local symptoms and external applications. 
Judges are blamed for shortcomings which we have shown to be 
the inevitable result of an essentially vicious system. It gives . 
them a legal, but not a judicial, training. The fact is that we have 
better judges than we deserve. We do our utmost to spoil our 
raw material, which is the best in the world. Ignoring the experi- 
ence of all other communities, ancient and modern, Anglo-Saxondom 
recruits the Bench from the Bar, and, to crown all, frequentiy makes 
the selection on purely political grounds. Judicial functions thus 
become mere pawns in party exigencies. Obviously, then, the 
system, rather than the individuals, is to blame. The Tzmes has 
rendered signal service to the country on many occasions. Its out- 
spoken reproaches to legalism serve an admirable purpose in de- 
stroying our self-complacency, and emphasising the necessity for 
a new way of life. In continuing a campaign so vigorously begun, 
the Times will deserve the gratitude, not of England alone, but of 
all Anglo-Saxondon, if it will throw the weight of its great influence 
into an agitation for the complete reconstitution of the judiciary ; 
a special organisation and special training. We shall formulate 
definite proposals on this subject in our next article. 

We observe that there is an outcry in the Press for more 
judges. Nor is it surprising; we are short of judges. Forty years 
ago, with a much smaller population, there were eighteen King’s 
Bench judges; now there are only sixteen. Each Judge is said to 
represent a gross income of about £8,000 a year, including his own 
salary, that of his clerk, and his circuit expenses. But it must be 
remembered that a Judge of the High Court of Justice is by no 
means a charge on the Exchequer ; on the contrary, he is a valuable 
asset. The following statement from a legal correspondent, may 
come as a surprise to our readers. “On the King’s Bench side 
the annual takings at the central office and the district registries in 
the shape of fees from suitors, amount, on an average, to the enor- 
mous total of £140,000.” Under a more rational system, which we 
hope to see, there would be different grades of judges. Taking the 
salary mentioned as a maximum, younger judges would receive 
much less. A young judge presiding over a “ Schéffengericht ” in 
Germany (which corresponds roughly to a Sheriff's Court in Scot- 
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land), frequently receives less than £500 a year. We invite our 
readers to consider the improvement which would be effected if we 
had young men with judicial, as distinguished from merely legal, 
training, on the junior Bench, instead of the great unpaid, dear even 
on these terms; “the hard bargains”; the melancholy examples 
which too often make our present magistracy a laughing stock and 
the administration of justice a cruel mockery. 

On October 15th, 1907, Lord Hatherton, Chairman of the 
Staffordshire Quarter Sessions, sentenced an old man to be flogged 
as an incorrigible rogue. His offence was begging and sleeping in 
the open air. This sentence, a survival of barbarism, was technic- 
ally legal because the provisions of the old Vagrancy Act still con- 
tinue to disgrace our Statute Book. The Humanitarian League 
deserves the cordial thanks of the public for the promptitude with 
which it took action in this matter. On the second day after the 
sentence was pronounced the League addressed a letter to the 
Home Secretary on the subject, and the flogging was thereupon 
remitted. In reviewing the decisions of certain London magistrates 
Mr. Gladstone has not shown undue consideration to sex, at least in 
suffragette cases ; it must be counted to him for righteousness that 
he does admit that age, at all events, possesses claims to humane 
treatment. 

The Humanitarian League called attention to the fact that Sir 
M. White Ridley and other Home Secretaries expressed the opinion 
that the Vagrancy Act ought to be repealed. One of these Home 
Secretaries, Mr. Akers Douglas, during his tenure of office, had 
occasion to write to the Chairman of Dorset Quarter Sessions on 
the subject. He declared that “flogging was not an appropriate 
punishment for begging or sleeping out, however often the offence 
might have been repeated.” 

This case elicited an unanimous chorus of denunciation from 
the Press; but, so far as we know, the Vagrancy Act is still un- 
repealed. Now it is nothing short of a grave public scandal that 
the highly paid Law Officers of the Crown should not consider it 
an important part of their duty to introduce a Bill with a simple 
three-line clause abolishing such an infamous relic of medizvalism 
as the Vagrancy Act. The defects of its form are not less remark- 
able than the ferocity of its purpose—the former giving the latter 
the utmost scope that the most blood-thirsty magistrate could desire. 
The following letter expresses Sir Ralph Littler’s views on the 
subject ; an authority—be it observed—who never erred on the side 
of leniency :—“ Flogging may or may not be a fitting punishment in 
such cases, I offer no opinion, but the power to flog for every other 
offence is taken away from Quarter Sessions; whereas for this 
offence corporal punishment unlimited as to amount or instrument 
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may be inflicted, and apparently in public. Surely this ought to 
be repealed.” The italics are ours. When Saul also is among 
the prophets the case for repeal must be exceptionally strong. The 
letter quoted was addressed to a morning paper in 1899. That the 
objectionable Act has not yet been repealed is another proof of the 
incorrigible indifference of the public to matters of law, and at the 
same time it points to the urgent need for the formation of a per- 
manent Committee, which shall initiate legislation in such glaring 
cases, and remove a reproach from our civilisation. 

We referred in a recent article to the inexcusably harsh treat- 
ment of unconvicted prisoners. According to a striking letter in 
the Daily News of May 24th, this class of abuses is due chiefly to 
two causes—the persistence of the retributive, as distinguished from 
the ameliorative, idea of punishment ; and the appointment of sol- 
diers as prison officials. It is an ex-prisoner who writes :—“ From 
the Governor downwards the officials are mostly, if not always, men 
who have been soldiers. Their fitness for the position is tested by 
their ability to compel obedience to mechanical exactitude in every- 
thing. The Bible must be in the exact centre of the shelf, with 
its back to the prisoner, and must.not be open; the slate must be 
placed at a prescribed angle against the wall, and the stool must be 
in the exact centre of the cell, with the prisoner’s hands and feet in 
a certain position when he sits on it.” The professors of pipe-clay 
have ordained that the Bible—like society—shall have its back 
turned to the prisoner ; and that the book shall not be open. The 
descent from faith to fetish is complete. 

The ex-prisoner’s letter was written in support and confirma- 
tion of a complaint against solitary confinement, addressed to the 
Press, by Mr. Bernard I. Robert, the misguided youth who, as “ D. 
S. Windell,” levied a series of contributions on various branches of 
a London Bank. It was a mad freak, which looked like an attempt 
to outdo the exploits of the late Captain Barclay, of sportive 
memory. It is not suggested for a moment that Barclay ever at- 
tempted anything criminal; but he is said to have won a large sum 
by laying against the possibility of selling fifty sovereigns in an 
hour on London Bridge at a shilling each. It was an easy win; the 
backer could not sell even five. Barclay counted on the incredulity 
of the man in the street. In this case the gambler seems to have 
“plunged” on the credulity of the Banking fraternity even when the 
operation proposed was labelled a d swindle! That humorous 
feature would be the last thing to recommend itself to a man of 
the criminal class. It was undeniably a bad joke, a crazy and a 
criminal proceeding, with all the bravado which made the Captain 
of Koepenick a nine day’s favourite in Berlin. He was an old ne’er- 
do-weel ; this is a highly intelligent, well-educated young man be- 
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longing to a respectable family. His friends assert that he has 
never been in the slightest scrape before. In a word, no one could 
bear less resemblance to Lombroso’s uomo delinguente. To subject 
this boy to solitary confinement and the rigours of imprisonment, 
even before conviction, is proof of deplorable lack of perspective. 
Supposing his mother should visit him, we fear that there is little 
reason to believe the regulations would be relaxed. If they were 
those prescribed for an ordinary visitor, she would be unable to 
embrace or even shake hands with her son. They would converse 
through a close wire grating in the presence of a prison official. 
This is treating a young scapegrace, while still unconvicted, with 
the stern precautions surrounding a prisoner in the condemned cell 
to whom friends might be suspected of endeavouring to pass poison 
or lethal weapons in order that he might commit suicide to save 
himself from slaughter. Truth to tell, criminal governors and 
criminal prison officials are mostly better than the system which 
degrades them, while brutalising their charges. ll are victims, in 
varying degrees, of methods which are erroneous in theory and re- 
volting in practice. 

So much of our allotted task had been completed when a 
friend, to whom the authorship of these articles was confided, sent 
the writer a report of a case which he had overlooked during a brief 
holiday. An over-sensitive literary conscience read into this simple 
action a covert reproach of dullness, of which he has been pain- 
fully aware all along, for it is no easy matter to make law interest- 
ing, although nothing is easier than to make it expensive. Evi- 
dently, treatment in lighter vein was tactfully suggested by at 
least one reader. But never was a purpose more completely mis- 
understood. Solemn warning, not comic relief, was intended, as 
we ascertained subsequently. We shall, therefore, treat the case 
with due solemnity, although it is a story that would have delighted 
the late Artemus Ward. Wonders never cease, for the Ward family 
to be precise, Artemus Ward’s parents, are not without a share of 
responsibility in this matter, inasmuch as they chose an unusual 
name for the future provoker of laughter. Discussing his merits 
in that capacity with a friend on their way to the motor races at 
Dieppe some little time ago, the Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester Sunday Chronicle got the name “ Artemus ” on the brain, 
and so it slipped into the following note, which rendered the news- 
paper liable to an action for libel, and it was mulcted in damages 
of £1,750. “ There is Artemus Jones with a woman who is not his 
wife, who must be, you know, the other thing. Really is it not 
surprising how certain of our fellow countrymen behave when they 
come abroad? Who would suppose by his goings on that he was 
a churchwarden at Peckham?” Now, it so happened that other 
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parents imitated, or, for all we know, preceded the Wards in ex- 
hibiting a weakness for the Christian name “Artemus.” As a 
matter of fact the name of the plaintiff in this case is Mr. Thomas 
Artemus Jones ; but he is not a churchwarden at Peckham ; nor did 
it appear that he was in the habit of smoking the sort of long 
clay pipe known in certain circles as a “churchwarden.” On the 
contrary, Mr. Thomas Artemus Jones is a barrister living in Wales, 
of whom neither correspondent nor editor had ever heard. The 
plaintiff frankly admitted that he did not believe he was meant, 
but he asserted that his friends did. Mr. Justice Channell agreed 
with him that that proved the libel. Indeed, the learned judge had — 
previously instructed a jury in the same sense—as if that settled 
the matter. And it is a fact that that view has been upheld on 
appeal by the Lord Chief Justice and Justice Farwell. 

In a minority judgment Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton put a 
case to show how this interpretation of the law may work. “The 
harmless domestic announcement that Mrs. A.B. had just had a 
baby might make a man liable to a grave charge of having accused 
a person of want of chastity, if readers are at liberty from the 
similarity of name to apply it to a lady who was at the time a 
widow.” So that, in the learned judge’s “ words,” we have actually 
attained in our system of legal procedure to the absurdity ex- 
pressed in the well-known farce, where the magistrate solemnly 
warns the prisoners, ‘ gny statement you make will be taken down, 
altered, and used against you.” After the Times’ lecture, Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton’s banter! After the fiasco, the farce! 
These are good omens. There is a significant movement on the 
face of the stagnant waters. It is the breath of the New Age. 
Certain cobwebs will presently be swept away. The zephyr will 
strengthen to a breeze, and the breeze perchance to a gale. 

“Where we stand, as where you sit, 
Scarce falls a sprinkling spray ; 

But the wind that swells, the wave that follows, 
Who shall stay? 

Spread no more of sail for shipwreck, 
Move and clear the way.” 

But we would not be of those who, gazing on the pilot stars, 
tumble down a well. We have a statutory respect for any law 
whatever that is “in being.” At this moment few liberties are left 
to the Press except those which Bar and Bench take with it. Of 
the few that remain we do not know which will be the next to 
suffer shipwreck, like the name of the ill-fated vessel Hannah, “in 
the chops of the channel.” Lord Brampton is responsible for the 
expression which referred to quite a different personage from the 
present respected bearer of the name. The epoch-making decision 
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mentioned above may possibly be reversed by the House of Lords ; 
but meanwhile consideration for our worthy editor requires that we 
comprehensively disclaim any intention of imputing obliquity, 
moral, mental, or physical, to any member of the legal or the liquor 
Bar. We go a step further, and declare that any expressions are 
to be understood in a Pickwickian sense, which seemed to cast 
reflections on a gentleman who, like Henry VIII., was unfortunate 
in his domestic arrangements. Children are said to die occasionally 
out of pure cussedness to make it appear that they had been ill- 
treated. Comprendre cest pardonner. We do not even venture 
to assert that there is anything to forgive on the part of the un- 
fortunate father of a still more unfortunate child. 

The keenest interest of the Press and the public will follow 
this famous case to the House of Lords. In order to give our 
readers some idea of the expense of such an appeal we may men- 
tion a mere detail. It is that all pleadings, every document re- 
lating to the case, must be, not only printed, but bound, thoroughly 
well bound. Moreover, the mode of printing is meticulously pre- 
scribed so that a “ meagre rivulet of print must meander through a 
meadow of margin,” with the result that he printer’s b11/ in famous 
cases has been known to reach a sum exceeding the entire cost of 
an appeal to the highest Court in France or Germany. 

We ask our readers in all seriousness whether they think that 
all is well with a nation that continues to tolerate such a piece of 
pure chinoiserte? 


IGNOTUS. 





A REVISED LONDON PROGRAMME. 


THE Local Government Act of 1888, which converted London into 
a county, and established the London County Council, resulted in a 
great outburst of enthusiasm for London questions. Comparatively 
little popular interest had been taken in the doings of the Metro-~ 
politan Board of Works, and the institution of a directly elected 
central council for the whole county introduced a new spirit into 
metropolitan affairs, and stands out to-day as the most important 
turning point in the modern history of London. 

But this Act, though in a way revolutionary, was by no means 
the last word in the reform of London local government, and 
almost immediately a movement was set on foot to urge forward 
further radical changes; this movement found voice in a series of 
proposals, which issued in the first place from the London Radical 
Members of Parliament, and which have since been known as the 
“London Programme.” 

The fate which befell the demands of the Chartists of 1848 has 
befallen the propositions of the London Programme, many of 
the reforms then demanded have now been carried out, and Lon- 
doners have by now forgotten that they were not part of the original 
scheme of reform. On the other hand, certain demands have passed 
silently into oblivion, and form no longer important planks in the 
party platforms. 

Looking back, after more than twenty years, on the “ London 
Programme ” of 1888, we see that it now falls into three natural 
divisions :— 

I.—Those reforms which have been carried out. 

II.—Those demands which have now no place in the forefront 
of municipal politics. 

III.—Those reforms which are still being actively urged. 

Under our first heading, we have to record important strides 
towards the unification of London government. Since its creation, 
the London.County Council has greatly grown in power, and has 
widely extended its influence, and is now undoubtedly the most 
important local authority in the kingdom. It is now no longer 
barred from promoting Bills in Parliament, and has made free use of 
this privilege. It has become an accepted principle that important 
duties cannot be placed in the hands of a public body in London 
unless the London County Council has at least a representation 
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thereon. Thus the Council is now directly represented on the 
Metropolitan Water Board, the Port of London Authority, London 
University, etc. 

It was urged in the original London Programme that the 
then existing London Vestries and District Boards should be trans- 
formed into directly elected District Councils and, for good or evil, 
the London Government Act of 1894 went a step further, and 
established the Metropolitan Borough Councils. The abolition of 
the London School Board and the extinction of such anomalous 
bodies as the various Burial Boards, Baths, and Libraries Commis- 
sioners, have also simplified the local government of London, and the 
near future will in all probability bring with it the abolition of the 
ad hoc Poor Law Guardians, and the transfer of their powers and 
duties to the County and Borough Councils. London is gradually 
obtaining a unified system of government, with a powerful central 
authority and energetic local councils for local affairs. Much, how- 
ever, still remains to be done before the last traces of the old state 
of chaos are entirely removed. 

In 1888 no public service in London was under public control, 
and, though the ideal of the old London Programme, namely, the 
“complete municipalisation of London,” must rank among the 
chimeras in our division II., yet many steps in this direction have 
to be chronicled. The many private tramway companies of Lon- 
don, which provided bad services, and paid high dividends and low 
wages, have now given way to one of the best services in Europe, 
owned and worked by the central authority. The water supply has 
been placed under the Metropolitan Water Board, the docks are 
now in the charge of the new Port of London Authority, and finally 
many of the London boroughs provide their own electricity. The 
gas supply is still in the hands of private companies, though a cer- 
tain amount of municipal control has been introduced ; it is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the demand for the municipalisation of Lon- 
don’s gas supply will find a place in the new London Programme. 
In the promotion of housing schemes, our metropolitan local authori- 
ties have been active, and the London County Council alone is at 
the present time landlord of over 25,000 tenants. 

Besides the municipalisation of London’s public services, other 
changes must here be recorded. The principle of “ Betterment,” 
whereby a local authority, when constructing a street improvement, 
can recover a proportion of the enhanced value accruing to neigh- 
bouring property by reason of the improvement, has been success- 
fully struggled for and adopted, though the cost of putting it into 
force has severely checked the use made of it. Again, a Bill has 
been introduced into Parliament constituting London one Parlia- 
mentary Borough, so that removals within the county boundary 
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shall no longer disfranchise the elector until he has regained the 
residential qualification. If this Bill is passed into law, plural vot- 
ing will be abolished for Parliamentary, as it has already been for 
County Council, elections. Then again, London, in common with 
other towns, has now the right of electing women on its Borough 
and County Councils. All these reforms were advocated in the 
original “ London Programme.” 

Our division II. falls into two sections; those reforms which 
must be reserved for the battlefield of Parliamentary politics, and 
those demands which time has shown to be too chimerical to be 
included in the practical London Programme of to-day. The 
programme of 1888 contained many demands which, indeed, closely 
concerned London, but which are national and not metropolitan in 
character, and which affect every local area, urban and rural, 
throughout the Kingdom. These can have no place in the Revised 
London Programme, for they will, in all probability, endanger the 
success and certainly delay the execution of those reforms, which 
London has a peculiar right to demand from Parliament indepen- 
dently of all national legislation. To this group belong the reform 
of the franchise, the separate asséssment of land and buildings, muni- 
cipal land purchase, rating reform, and the increased direct taxation 
of the owners of urban land. All these problems vitally affect 
London, but being highly controversial, and as they affect the whole 
country, they must be excluded from a metropolitan programme. 

It must be frankly admitted that the London Programme 
of 1888 was built upon a socialistic basis. Its foster-parent was the 
‘Fabian Society, its staunchest advocate was Mr. Sidney Webb, to 
whom we are indebted for his book, “ The London Programme,” 
which gives detailed descriptions of the original proposals. Though, 
as we have seen, many of the reforms then advocated have been 
realised, yet more still are no nearer attainment, and are no more 
popular than they were twenty years ago. Then it was not only 
demanded that public services should be under public control, but 
it was urged also that they should be free. The municipal trams 
were to be as free as the roads and bridges; water and swimming- 
baths were to be as free as elementary education. Everywhere, the 
private trader was to be superseded ; the central council of London 
was to be its own manufacturer and insurer, it was finally to own 
the whole of London, and till that could be accomplished, was to 
be free to impose multifarious taxes upon all private owners. 
Housing accommodation was to be provided for all slum-dwellers ; 
municipal bands were to be in every park, and, finally, “ Labour 
Day” was to be celebrated by municipal fétes and fireworks. 

Whatever may be the virtues or vices of such schemes, one 
thing is certain, namely that this generation will never see their 
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fulfilment, and, it may be added, as yet history shows no signs that 
the demand for them is on the increase. There were many other 
items, less Utopian, but still not within the range of a practical 
programme to-day. The members of all local authorities were to 
be paid; the hospitals of London were to be placed under a Hos- 
pitals Board or a Hospitals’ Committee of the central authority, 
and supported by a hospital rate ; the royal parks were to be trans- 
ferred to the central council, and the Metropolitan Police were to be 
severed from the Home Office, and transferred to a municipal 
Watch Committee. There is still a considerable demand for these 
reforms, but it is doubtful whether it is strong enough to warrant 
the inclusion of the reforms in the new programme. The hospitals 
of London are, indeed, not all that could be desired, and it will 
probably be necessary soon to introduce a certain amount of muni- 
cipal control, but it is improbable that they will ever become a 
municipal service similar to the metropolitan schools or asylums. 
Little will be gained by the transfer of the royal parks, and it is 
highly unlikely that any government will ever allow the Metro- 
politan Police to pass from its control. A national police in Lon- 
don is a necessity, and the existence side by side of a national and a 
municipal force would hardly simplify the government of London. 
It must be remembered also that the Metropolitan Police have juris- 
diction over an area far greater than the present county, and it 
would hardly be to the advantage of the extra-London areas to 
force them to constitute independent forces. There are so many 
urgent reforms to be included in the Revised London Programme 
that we shall be well advised to omit all demands that are not 
absolutely imperative. 

We come now to those reforms urged in 1888, and for which 
there is still an active demand. The ancient City of London re- 
mains to-day exactly as it did twenty years ago, and the City Livery 
Companies still secretly consume their untold wealth. The reform 
of the government of the City of London must form part of a 
general scheme for the whole of London, and will be referred to 
later. 

The problem of the City Livery Companies is one of the 
thorniest of London problems. Their enormous wealth, which is 
estimated at over a million pounds a year, and which has accumu- 
lated from funds originally set aside for the benefit of artisans, is 
now privately squandered, without any account being rendered, by 
secret companies of men who have no relation to the trade whose 
name they bear. Large sums are, indeed, used for educational pur- 
poses, but the education provided is mostly of a type that is of little 
use to the poorer classes. London should realise that the halls of 
the City Companies, and the plate and furniture that they contain, 
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are estimated at worth more than £300,000, or just under a fifth of 
the whole estimated cost of London’s new county hall. About 
#100,000 is spent annually in banquets, whereas it has been offici- 
ally estimated that the cost of feeding the starving school children 
of London would be less than £30,000. Anomalies such as these 
cannot be allowed to continue. London should remember, too, 
that a Royal Commission, appointed by Mr. Gladstone, issued a 
report in 1884, bearing the signatures of the Earl of Derby, the 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Coleridge, etc., to the effect that a con- 
siderable proportion of the property of the City Companies should 
be applied to useful purposes, that accounts should be published. 
and audited, that the constitution of the Companies should be re- 
organised, and finally that admission to the Livery should cease to 
confer the Parliamentary franchise. Let not, however, the inten- 
tion be to take away the splendour of the wealthy and honoured 
City of London, but let the demand be that these enormous funds 
shall be at the service of London and not of a clique. Let there be 
City banquets, but let the funds therefor be at the disposal of Lon- 
don’s central authority. Let a portion of this wealth be reserved 
for entertaining representatives of foreign and provincial towns and 
for promoting visits of London public men to cities abroad, so that 
the capital of the Empire may do what she can to promote inter- 
national friendship. 

The markets of London have undergone little change since 1888, 
and London is still without a real market authority. Enormous 
sums are still derived from the public service by private individuals ; 
the Duke of Bedford still draws over £25,000 a year from Covent 
Garden market, and there are other markets still in private hands. 
It is interesting and significant to note that the solution offered by 
the old London Programme was that these wealthy private 
owners should transfer to the public their valuable rights and privi- 
leges, free of cost. Unhappily, no such simple solution is likely to 
be found for this most difficult problem. This question must be 
tackled, and probably the best method will be to transfer to the 
London County Council, or to a Market Board nominated chiefly by 
it, the powers of the City Corporation, and of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, where they have market rights. London’s prin- 
cipal markets will then be under the control of the representatives 
of the whole of London, and every effort should then be made to 
induce the private market owners to surrender their privileges, just 
as the private Dock Companies have been induced to surrender to 
the Port of London Authority. If compromise should be found 
impossible, the new Market Authority should have full powers of 
establishing rival markets, for, without monopoly rights, the pro- 
perty of the private owners, would soon rapidly diminish, and they 
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would thus be forced to enter into a fair compact with the people 
of London. 

There are a few more problems, which were included in the 
original London Programme that must be mentioned here. The 
rates of London still vary from 6/3 to 10/7 in the 4, and the future 
must bring a further scheme of equalisation. Those expenses 
which are common to all the Borough Councils should be borne, 
not as at present, according to the rateable value of the parish, but 
according to the area and population. As the Borough Councils 
are independent, they must be entitled to decide how much they 
shall spend under the various heads of municipal expenditure ; muni- 
cipal luxuries must always be paid for locally, and in all cases only 
the minimum rate of expenditure must come from central funds, 
but the expenses that they are all compelled to make should be a 
metropolitan and not a local charge. The administration of the 
equalisation funds would be in the hands of the central council, 
which would thus be able to draw up for the ratepayers a table 
showing the exact amount of central and of local expenditure, and 
also in what areas expensive luxuries are indulged in. The organi- 
sation of dock labour is another reform advocated in 1888, that has 
still to be grappled with, and is now one of the most important 
problems which the new Port Authority will have to face. 

We have now gone through the original London Programme, 
and have at the same time built up the nucleus of the Revised 
London Programme. We have extracted from the old what is of 
practical use to the London of to-day, and we have cast aside all 
impossible dreams, which we cannot hope to see realised. But 
some of the foremost items in the new Programme still have to be 
mentioned. First comes the demand, once again, for the reform 
of London local government, and the extension of London’s boun- 
daries, together with the reform of the City of London. Even to- 
day it is only as regards certain municipal and public services that 
London is confined to the ambiguous boundary line of the present 
County of London. Police London, Water London, and Postal 
London, are all vastly greater than municipal London, whereas large 
portions of geographical London are in the Counties of Surrey, 
Essex, and Middlesex. The boundaries must be extended, not in 
order that the local areas outside London may be robbed of their 
independence, but so that London may be governed on a compre- 
hensive plan for the benefit of the whole city. The central council 
of London must have powers over the whole of geographical Lon- 
don, and to the local councils must always be left the charge of local 
affairs, where the interests of the whole community are not thereby 
adversely affected. This will undoubtedly be the principle upon 
which the final reform will be constructed. It will probably be 
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found that the local councils will lose little, if at all, in dignity and 
power, whereas the central council will be in a position to guide the 
government of the whole of London in the paths of progress and 
of economy. It will possibly be found advisable to re-arrange the 
local areas within the present county so as to make fewer local 
councils, and thus to economise the cost of administration, but the 
first step will be to enlarge the present boundary. 

It will be a bold man who attempts to bring the City of London 
into harmony with the rest of the Metropolis, but the statesman 
who achieves this task will have performed a work that has baffled 
many great men of the past, and will earn thereby an honoured 
name in London’s roll of honour. There are two urgent reforms 
in this connection, one of which we have already urged. A con- 
siderable portion of the communal wealth of the City Livery Com- 
panies must be placed at the disposal of the elected representa- 
tives of the whole of London, so that London may have a fund 
other than those sums which are annually raised directly from the 
ratepayers. Secondly, those functions which the City Corporation 
to-day exercises in the name of London, as opposed to the City, 
must be transferred to an authority representing the whole metro- 
polis. Under this heading come important administrative duties, 
such as market powers, duties as Port of London Sanitary Authority, 
etc., and also those ceremonial duties, which are no less important, 
such as the honouring of notable citizens, and the entertainment of 
distinguished men from other countries. | London’s Lord Mayor 
should be the choice of London proper, and the anomalous circum- 
stances, whereby the real head of the local life of London, the 
Chairman of London’s County Council, is bereft of all ceremonial 
honour, and of any funds which he can employ in ceremonial func- 
tions, should be at once done away with. Let the London County 
Council, or its successor, be endowed with these metropolitan privi- 
leges and duties of the City Corporation, and then the purely local 
affairs of the City could either be left to the Corporation as it exists 
to-day, an unreformed and interesting relic of the past, or to a new 
local authority modelled on the lines of the other local bodies in 
London 

Not until London has a true boundary, that is one that is in 
accordance with its geography, can it profit from the important town 
planning powers with which it will shortly be endowed. A number 
of small areas cannot construct important schemes for the control 
of suburb development, the need of which is daily being further 
demonstrated. If argument for the existence of such powers is 
needed, the present condition of such areas as Walthamstow or 
West Ham should furnish sufficiently convincing evidence. Public 
opinion in this respect is rapidly growing, and it cannot be long 
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before some steps are demanded which are further advanced than 
the proposals of the Government’s Housing and Town Planning 
Bill. As regards London, this Bill must be a disappointment for, 
as the activities of the London County Council will be restricted 
to the present county boundary, the greatest problems of London 
development will be left in the hands of comparatively small extra- 
London authorities. Until London has its central council for the 
whole of Greater London, the question of the regulation of suburb 
development, together with many other important problems, must 
remain without a satisfactory solution. 

The ideal London, then, will possess an extended boundary, an 
elected council for the whole area, and independent local councils 
for the administration of parochial, as opposed to metropolitan, 
affairs. With such a London it may with confidence be hoped that 
Londoners will be able in the future, not only really to understand 
how they are governed, but also to take a far greater interest and 
share in the work of governing it themselves. 


GREATER LONDONER. 





A THIN END FOR THE TERRITORIAL 
WEDGE. 


THE strenuous endeavours of the leaders of the National Service 
League to assert the principle of Compulsory Military Training in 
the House of Lords, have at least produced one definite result. 
They have elicited the fact that neither the Government nor the 
Opposition, are as yet disposed to admit their tenets within the 
charmed circle of “ practical politics. ”They take their stand behind 
the stalwart form of the War Minister. With the recent contest 
of Stratford-on-Avon still fresh in mind, it is difficult to see how 
even the most ardent military pessimist could have expected a 
majority of responsible politicians to record their public votes in 
favour of an important radical change for which the country is as 
yet not ripe, and in direct opposition to the national sentiment. 

That our land defences are inadequate is a generally recog- 
nised fact needing our earnest and instant consideration. Mr. Hal- 
dane has done better than he himself expected. Nevertheless, he is 
still short of the modest 315,000 men he asked for to complete his 
Territorial Army ; and, remembering the large number who would 
be necessarily locked up in Irish and other garrisons for local 
defence, it is admitted on all sides that his demands are inadequate. 
Moreover, as Lord Rosebery pointed out, a weaker Navy renders 
a stronger Territorial Force a compensating necessity. 


But how to raise this increase! Despite official optimism we 
have now reached an impasse. Lord Roberts’ advocacy of a 
National Territorial Army entails compulsion, and must therefore 
be considered as mainly academic. It is, moreover, admittedly 
faute de micux. It is still more than doubtful whether the end 
of the wedge is sufficiently planed down for successful insertion, in 
short, whether any form of obligatory service would yet prove 
acceptable to the electorate of this country. And the popular 
vote must remain the dominating factor. 


As the Foreign Secretary reminded his hearers, the Imperial 
Press delegates, “the British elector is the man who has made the 
Empire what it is, and it is through him that the Empire has been 
and must be maintained.” But, like his brother, the British soldier, 
he can only be led; he can not be driven. 
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The opinion of Sir G. Robertson’s “stall-ites” do not of 
themselves count for much, till we can raise “gallery,” “ pit,” and 
“ stall,” to the required level of patriotic citizenship. 

Personal freedom is a stubborn tradition for the Englishman 
to relinquish all at once, let the physical and disciplinary advan- 
tages be what they may. But can we not bring these things to 
his knowledge gradually, and in more insidious guise? The end 
will justify the means. The present situation is obviously a tran- 
sitional stage, and fraught with national peril. The mis-directed 
forces of hysterical Jingo-ism, which culminated in such humiliating 
orgies on Mafeking night, only need harnessing to produce useful 
results. 

Human nature values best what it pays for. 

If the flying of our national emblem became the exclusive 
privilege of those who had done something to deserve it, our 
juvenile “ lookers-on ” would be fairly challenged to crystallise their 
silly vapourings into deeds; to take their share under “freedom’s 
banner” in the voluntary burden of Empire. 

Employers of labour engaging Reservists or Territorials 
knowingly risk losing their services for short or long periods, 
especially when danger threatens, and receive no sort of compen- 
sation thereby. Such public spirit calls aloud for public encourage- 
ment, and claims recognition by the State to distinguish them above 
others who are less patriotic and more selfish. 

At heart, John Bull is a shop-keeper, and the surest way of 
appealing to his patriotism is through his pocket. But he has a 
childish love of show, particularly for the display of flags when 
pleased or excited. 

Cannot this weakness of his be exploited in the interests of 
the State? Cannot we make it pay him to be patriotic? 

The crux of the whole question, as Lord Roberts himself 
deplores, is the unpopularity of military service. Once remove 
this stigma with which our lower classes have branded the profession 
of “soldiering,” and our difficulties vanish. 

For this purpose we suggest a short “ National Ensigns Act of 
Parliament,” restricting the use of the Blue Ensign on shore (in 
bunting, silk, cloth, paint or paper) to employers in whose service a 
certain fixed proportion of “ militarily trained” hands are engaged, 
on the same lines that entitle ships of our mercantile marine to fly 
the Naval Reserve Flag. 

Let us say, for example, a qualification of at least half! of the 
hands employed, but those having employees qualified as per Class 
A (see below) to be allowed one untrained worker for each em- 
ployee so qualified; or, in other words, to count double for the 


1. Or even one-third if our leading Employers consider half too high a standard. 
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purposes of this proportion. The masters themselves to count for 
qualification in every case in the same way as their servants. 

Thus, if one-fourth the Board of Directors or Partners of a 
firm were qualified under Class A, such qualification would suffice ; 
and if they employed 50 workers the Blue Ensign might be used 
with only 20 “ militarily trained,” were 5 of these 20 old soldiers 
or sailors. 

The term “ militarily trained,” to include :— 


CLAss A. 


1. Officers retired from Army or Navy, while serving in Re- 
serve and with three years ante-Reserve service; or, after com- 
pleting 12 years’ total service (to synchronize with the men’s term 
of service). Any officer serving in the Reserve of Officers or 
Special Reserve,? on completing three years’ total service, if in pos- 
session of a War Medal; otherwise with 12 years’ service. Or, 
after retirement therefrom, with 20 years’ total service. Also any 
Commanding Officer of Special Reserve or other Auxiliary Forces, 
serving or retired. 

2. All Army and Naval Reservists and time-expired Warrant 
Officers, N.C.O.’s, and men, if discharged with “good” or “ fair” 
characters.3 

3. Members and ex-Members of Auxiliary or Colonial Forces. 
with a War Medal and six years’ total service ; or disabled through 
active service in the field. 

4. Fathers and mothers of sons, living or dead, wives, widows, 
and unmarried daughters of those above qualified, or still serving 
in Regular Forces, unless working in the same shop or business. 
pwned by the said son (husband or father), or vice versa. (But 
see Class B (7) below). 


Cass B. 


5. All retired Officers of Army or Navy, except Cavalry pro- 
bationers. Proficient Officers of Special Reserve, Yeomanry, 
Colonial, or Territorial Forces, and any retired officer therefrom 
with 12 years’ service. Also, any officer or ex-officer possessing a 
War Medal. 

6. Efficient Special Reservists, R.N. Volunteer Reservists, 
Yeomanry, and Territorialists, while serving with same; or retired 


_ 2. All qualified under Class A, I, to be allowed to fly the Blue Ensign from their 
Private houses or precincts, if not contiguous to business premises, the latter being. 
subject to Rules above laid down as to necessary qualification of employees. This 
wonld induce many officers in the Territorial Force and others to qualify themselves to 
Serve in these attennuated Reserves. 

3- Otherwise to count in Class B. only. Those, however, whose characters are 
assessed as “‘ very bad ”’ on their discharge certificate, to be unclassed. 
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with 12 years’ service, or with a War Medal. Also, those retired 
from Militia, Volunteers, or Colonial Forces, if equally qualified. 
7. Fathers, mothers, wives, widows, unmarried daughters, and 
unmarried sisters of any of those enumerated above in 1, 2, 3, 5, 
and 6. 
8. Members of officially recognised Cadet Corps or Boy 
Brigades, on attaining a proficiency standard. 


In this manner it is intended that the humblest tradesman 
should be able to compete on equal terms with the wealthiest firm, 
each independent shop-keeper himself (or herself) counting as one. 

It is of paramount importance to secure the direct interests of 
“the domestic hearth”; to make our women-folk once and for all 
proud, instead of ashamed, when their men enlist to serve King 
and Country. 

That the old soldier or sailor should receive the preference 
in a queue of labour applicants, is but a fitting recognition of his 
past services to the country, which expects so much and gives so 
little. For surely if our King can give the cachet of the Royal 
Warrant to deserving tradesmen, our Parliament can hardly refuse 
the country’s flag to those who serve it. 

The administration of this scheme would present no great diffi- 
culty. The burden of substantiating each claim to rest with the 
claimant. Trade rivalries would quickly facilitate detection of 
fraud. 

In London central Licensing Offices might be necessary. A 
small initial licensing fee and fines for fraud would cover all ex- 
penses. In the Provinces, applications with the necessary vouchers 
would be submitted to the Adjutant of the nearest Territorial unit 
for issue of License by its commanding officer, subject to the 
appeal of applicant to the Lord Lieutenant of his county in case 
of refusal. 

To sum up, six clear advantages would thus accrue. 

The Scheme—({1) would encourage a healthy military spirit 
of free citizenship, while respecting our traditional pride in main- 
taining the liberty of the subject; 

(2) Would bring home to “the man in the street ” the import- 
ance of national defence, and fill the ranks of our Territorial 
Forces (at least, half-a-million strong), by giving official en- 
couragement to the patriotic employer of labour ; 

(3) Would abolish Army Recruiting difficulties once and for 
fall, by reflecting honour in a practical shape, on the male and 
female relations of “the lad who goes for a soldier” ; 


4. Clubs, Restaurants and Hotels would be similarly eligible, in the interests of 
our waiters and waitresses. 
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(4) Would at last enable the War Office to befriend “the 
squeezed lemon,” by giving the flag he has risked his life to 
defend, to shelter the old soldier’s declining years, rescuing hun- 
dreds of deserving veterans from destitution who have nobly served 
the State ; 

(5) Would strengthen the junior ranks of our wholly inadequate 
“Reserve of Officers”; and 

(6) Would cost NOTHING. 


Moreover, a definite hall-mark of practical patriotism would 
thus be established, and by slow but sure degrees, our electorate 
would become educated up to a more fitting appreciation of their 
Imperial responsibilities. 

All “ militarily trained” men would in this manner be collec- 
tively and officially recognised under one National Reserve flag, 
and their individual value in civil employment enhanced. For in 
every town throughout the Kingdom the privilege of flying this 
Blue Ensign, and of stamping it at the head of bills and paper, 
would form a direct incentive to trade rivalries in the best interests 
of the State. 

County Authorities and all loyal newspapers would appeal to 
public-spirited people to deal in preference with “ Blue Ensign” 
firms and shops, and if H.M. the King would graciously approve, 
and consent to set the example, a flame of ardent military enthu- 
siasm thus encouraged might burst forth, which commercial com- 
petition would quickly spread throughout the land. Our Colonies, 
too, would soon follow suit and catch the fever, and thus this 
banner of voluntary service might become the means of soldering 
and saving our great and glorious British Empire. 

In addressing the Imperial Press Conference, Lord Esher de- 
clared he would like to consider the preservation of political and 
personal liberty, as inherited from our forefathers, the governing 
principle of Imperial defence, its basis being the unity of the 
Empire under one flag. 

The encouragement this scheme has already received, both 
from many of our leading thinkers and from the Army Council 
itself, lends colour to the belief, that if the Labour-masters them- 
selves desired it, even Mr. Haldane (despite his recently stated 
opinion that “the Empire is not kept together by flying flags”) 
would scarcely desire to withhold from those who have so un- 
grudgingly supported him, an honorary distinction already granted 
to our Mercantile Marine. 

Our greatest living General laments the position of our Army 
as a despised and unpopular profession. But by establishing a 
sound basis for honest enthusiasm we could at least relieve it from 
the taint of the gutter, and the travesty of unappreciated senti- 
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ment; we could place out of focus those distorted growths of a 
narrow-minded esprit-de-corps which do mot mean “work for the 
regiment,” and which, despite the combined weight of military 
authority and legal acumen, have offended our national love of 
fair-play, and undermined the confidence of the public; we could 
take a lesson from our gallant Japanese allies, and inculcate the 
honour of the flag as our “ no-surrender” ancestors did of old ; and 
we could replace the petty jealousies and snobbery which betray 
the shams of semi-professionalism by a little of Lord Nelson’s 
sense of duty and love of country, uniting all ranks and all classes 
under the battle-cry of a single-hearted patriotism, FLOREAT 
BRITANNIA! 


“SKENE DUBH.” 





THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


OUR experience of past years has been that, after protracted de- 
pression of industry, prosperity in trade appeared just when the © 
resources of the worker were at the lowest ebb. To-day, although 
we have witnessed within the past year or two unprecedented in- 
dustrial destitution, the hopeful signs of returning activity in trade 
and commerce are not discernible on the industrial horizon. The 
causes of dulness in trade seem to be no longer of a temporary 
character; some fixed and settled foundation of decimated pro- 
sperity undoubtedly rests beneath the moving morass of fluctuations 
in the commercial world, and spasmodic spells of employment 
immediately succeeded by the constant phenomenon of un- 
employment. 


Attempts are being made by well-meaning politicians to miti- 
gate the evil consequences of unemployment by the adoption of 
schemes which obviously beg the question to be settled, and assume 
the very point requiring proof. That is to say, such expedients 
as labour exchanges, regulation of juvenile labour, and the abolition 
(as far as possible) of casual labour, proceed on the supposition 
that employment is to be had, that a constant demand for labour 
obtains even during times of depression. If the demand for labour 
exists, then it is of secondary importance how it shall be met. To 
concern ourselves about the manner in which employment shall be 
distributed, resembles the procedure of deciding how to pay accounts 
when they fall due—by cheque, cash, or bill, on the ground that 
the bank is solvent, in a position to pay its debts. 


But, in dealing with the exigencies of unemployment to-day is 
the bank solvent; in other words, do the mediums through which 
employment is to come really possess employment to give? Un- 
less such is the case, it is surely idle to talk about how it shall be 
distributed. “First catch your hare,” and then deliberate about the 
best manner in which to cook it. The causes that produce un- 
employment must be replaced by causes having the opposite effect 
before energy is wasted upon schemes of regulating supply and 
demand. 
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After all, the supply of national wealth must be kept up to a 
certain amount equivalent to meet the needs of the whole popula- 
tion, much in the same way as the capital at the bank must always 
be sufficient to pay out the creditors, even should they all withdraw 
their deposits at the same time. Real poverty does not exist un- 
less where the supply of wealth is actually non-existent. Poverty 
to-day amongst the people of these countries is an affliction of the 
individual, and not of the nation as a whole, because wealth in 
sufficient quantity to supply the immediate demands of the popula- 
tion can be had. So that, whilst such security remains, although 
many individuals may suffer through disorganisation and faulty 
distribution, in the ultimate relief is possible, and, according to 
proper arrangements, also actual. The poverty to be dreaded is 
that which comes from diminution of resources, a dissipation of 
reserve capital, such as agricultural famine, decimation of the pro- 
ductive members of the population by disease, war, or emigration ; 
here, the very means of production, the actual immediate source of 
wealth is interfered with, resulting not merely in poverty, but in 
actual want, by which the whole nation is reduced to the same 
condition as the individual afflicted with poverty through un- 
employment. 

Happily, we have not reached this stage of universal penury ; 
only a certain number (unfortunately, too large) have been reduced 
to a state of destitution rendering them dependent upon others for 
support. As practically the whole of this number can attribute 
their situation directly or indirectly to the want of employment, 
unemployment, therefore, is the approximate cause of their poverty. 
Their deprivation is more or less temporary, according to the fluc- 
tuations of industrial production. The demands of consumers, with 
purchasing power behind them, can provide necessary employment. 
And whilst the purchasing power remains in the community, the 
main thing is right, because it is merely a matter of time, the 
arrival of suitable opportunity, until the demand for products sets 
hands to work, which receive what they require in exchange. 

What we really have to fear is the possibility of anything 
affecting detrimentally the main source or store of national wealth. 
Whilst the community as a whole possesses the wherewithal to 
provide work, employment must eventually be given; but im- 
poverishment of resources by umwarranted draws upon capital can 
only end in unemployment becoming permanently present and con- 
stantly aggravated. Periodical depressions in trade are bad enough, 
but occasional spells of prosperity serve to compensate somewhat 
for previous stagnation. These spasmodic spurts of good times 
prove that purchasing power resides latently in the community, and 
that such power is only inoperative during periods of depression. 
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But the experience we are now having tends to the conclusion that, 
as time goes on, these spurts are becoming less frequent and shorter- 
lived than used to be the case. Obviously, therefore, there must 
be something affecting the purchasing power, or, properly speaking, 
the reserve wealth of the nation. Not because the demand for 
products is merely latent, but because the demand is not backed up 
by purchasing power, is it that unemployment has, to all 
appearances, come to stay. Consumers are no longer waiting 
favourable opportunities to buy, but the naked truth is that they 
have nothing to buy with. Vast portions of the country’s wealth 
are being continually consumed without corresponding production- 
being given in exchange. 


That is to say, there is a constant drainage going on, an 
emptying of the reservoir from one end, without an equivalent sup- 
ply from the other. All shades of political parties cannot fail to 
observe the enormous advances made in taxation, consequent upon 
State and municipal absorption of industry. The principal concern 
of such absorption is for consumption. Production, apparently, is 
of secondary importance. The figures given for State and muni- 
cipal expenditure within recent years are truly alarming, proving 
as they do the immense damage inflicted upon the reserve capital 
of the nation. The painstaking editor of “ Constitution Papers,”! 
has furnished some remarkable statistics in relation to national ex- 
penditure, including important municipal financial iniquities burden- 
ing cities with debt, which in turn were correspondingly crippled in 
their ability to contribute to imperial requirements. “It is not so 
many years ago since a Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out 
that we were rapidly approaching what seemed to him to be the 
dangerously extravagant amount of national expenditure of a hun- 
dred million pounds a year. That figure was first exceeded in 
1896-7. For the previous ten years the average expenditure was 
just over £90,000,000. For the following ten years it was over 
£144,000,000, and if we deduct the reproductive expenditure, and 
the special war outlay, there was still an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent, in the latter decade. In the corresponding period municipal 
expenditure increased from an average of less than £74,000,000 a 
year to £127,000,000. During the thirty years from 1875 to 1905 
local authorities increased their liabilities from less than £93,000,000 
to over 420 million pounds sterling (excluding the Metropolitan 
Water Board), an increase of over 350 per cent. Local taxation 
increased from less than 41 millions to over 143 million pounds, an 
increase of 250 percent. The estimated increase of population in 
the period was 35 per cent.” 


1. Constitution Papers, November 16th, 1908. 
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Such an appalling menace to national credit naturally alarmed 
many holders of private capital. The gradual breaking up of 
governmental guarantees, usually based upon the assumed wealth 
of the private capitalists, inspired distrust and suspicion, causing 
many of them to transfer their capital from this country to the 
Continent. The owners of capital understood perfectly that prac- 
tically all State expenditure was sunk in consumption alone, no 
corresponding production being forthcoming, as would be the case 
were such expenditure given either as loans on good interest to 
other countries or productive agencies for the use of the nation. 
Besides, the accentuation of unemployment following upon the re- 
duction of the nation’s capital, consumed by State and municipal 
extravagance, the flight of private capital added to the total causes 
responsible for unemployment. Capital available for production 
being steadily reduced, not only production, but the producers, 
whose maintenance depends upon the presence of capital, suffer 
also. For years past a perceptible drainage of capital has been 
going on. Precise estimate is very difficult, until we come to 1905, 
and from that year till 1907, in round numbers, 337 million pounds 
were abstracted from British industry and placed abroad. 


“With an increase of taxation, and a decrease of national 
wealth, the prospect for the future, especially of the working classes 
seems very gloomy. Defenders of State expenditure assure us that 
the money has been well spent, all classes in the community have 
benefited, and above all, the most glorious point to be noticed is 
the fact that taxation has fallen heaviest upon the rich, the em- 
ployers of labour, landlords, and capitalists, so that the poorer mem- 
bers of society share under this aspect in wealth wrung from their 
labour. 


Taxing the rich man to relieve the poor does not work out as 
intended. The working classes, besides being less able to contri- 
bute their proportion, are so circumstanced that they cannot in- 
crease their income to cope with inflated outlay. The income of the 
poor man is usually on or about the maximum. Fluctuations of 
trade generally tend towards reduction rather than addition to his 
earnings. He has no alternative when the price of necessities or 
even allowable luxuries is raised; such comes upon him as an un- 
mitigated calamity. On the other hand, the economic exigencies 
of the wealthy or property-owning element in society, protect them 
against loss when additional exactions are made upon their in- 
comes. As a merchant regulates his selling according to cost, any 
increase, either of taxation or working expenses, is squared by a 
corresponding addition to the price of his commodities. Similarly, 
the landlord or house-owner has an alternative means of recouping 
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himself. The play of economic forces confers such an advantage 
upon them because of their situation. Not that they merely pass 
the burden over to the shoulders of those who are thus unprotected 
directly, their desire is not to add to the weight of care already too 
heavily resting upon the workers, but indirectly this effect takes 
place. 


The workers have no alternative means for raising their income 
to meet increased expenditure. They cannot add to their wages as 
the employer can add to his selling price; hence, ultimately, all 
taxation which, apparently, is borne most largely by the wealthy 
classes, tells most heavily on the workers of the nation. The 
intelligent members of the latter are beginning to see this, and are 
less willing than ever to tamely allow the State, or even to empower 
State authorities, to manipulate wealth-earning capital really be- 
longing to individuals in the country. When freely managed by 
the rightful owners, capital is expended much more liberally than 
when threatened by governmental interference. Cautionary con- 
duct marks the gradual withdrawal of immense sums of money from 
circulation by those who foresee disaster to themselves, following 
upon State activity. 


This activity, strictly within its own field, always shows a ten- 
dency to warp when foreign matter, so to speak, is taken in hand. 
That is to say, the greatest industry managed by Government, 
namely, the Post Office, owes its efficiency directly to private in- 
dustrial management. Judicious management of plant and 
machinery, which gives the best results to all concerned, enables 
the privately owned companies, who do nine-tenths of postal busi- 
ness, to give such rates for services as enable the Government to 
work so cheaply in the interests of Post Office users. To whom 
do the speedy vessels which carry the mails from one end of the 
Atlantic to the other, and ensure prompt delivery, belong? Or the 
equally expedite mail trains rushing through the country, leaving 
the business man piles of letters every morning? To private com- 
panies, of course. It is the same, also, in the Telegraph Service— 
or, rather, the most onerous and expensive portion of telegraphic 
communication, which penetrates into the wilds of foreign lands 
carrying cablegrams at comparatively cheap rates. Apart from the 
telegraph service in operation at home,? the Government virtually 
hands over this work to private companies, when trans-Atlantic 
messages are to be delivered, and also cables sent to outlandish 
parts of the world. Only in that department which is immediately 
dominated by State officials, do we find the most dissatisfaction and 


2. £700,000 are lost annually on the Telegraph Service, 
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the greatest tendency to inefficiency. The employees in the Post 
Office have manifested their resentment, and exposed the inequity 
of conditions under which they were obliged to perform their duties. 
Commissions of inquiry have reported on postal labour troubles, 
and recommendations for improvement have frequently been sug- 
gested. Can there be real efficiency where there is so much dis- 
satisfaction? Most complaints reaching postal authorities generally 
speak of faulty delivery; carelessness in translation of telegrams, 
consequent upon hurry and harassment of employees, etc., indicate 
plainly the internal defectiveness of State-managed labour. Very 
little trouble arises from the part carried out by private manage- 
ment. Telegrams sent abroad reach their destination. Goods sent 
per passenger train arrive at the stations all right, as also all letters 
sent by the Post Office through this medium. That is to say, all 
parcels, letters, and telegrams, inasmuch as they are properly trans- 
mitted, owe efficient handling directly to non-State management. 


Instructive contrasts are observable in the method ‘and results 
of privately owned industries, whose employees are comparatively 
better placed, and whose customers are better served. Of especial 
interest, however, is the improvement in the status and wages of 
the workers employed by private companies, within the last two or 
three decades. Unemployment arising out of the inevitable fluc- 
tuations of industry was amply compensated, because, although 
isolated sections suffered occasionally, the workers in the industry 
as a whole ultimately benefited. 


Probably next to the iron and steel industry in these islands, 
the textile trades and crafts afford the most scope for profitable 
observation in relation to the industrial exigencies of the nation. 
The Yellow Book issued this year on March 29th, embodies in- 
teresting facts as recorded by the Board of Trade enquiry in con- 
nection with textile workers. In 1906 the total number employed 
were 1,171,000; aggregate earnings, 50 million pounds. The aver- 
age wage for men, 28/- per week; for women, 15/5; boys, 10/5; 
girls, §/11 per week. Men in thecotton trade have increased their 
wages from 23/7 per week in 1880 to 28/10 in 1906; and women, 
from 15/- to 18/8 per week.® 


By the marked improvement in the earnings of the workers 
the nation, as a whole, received an increment of wealth. The total 
capital was added to and greater security given for grappling with 
sudden emergencies. Notable also is the fact that within the same 
period—the last 30 years or so—employment has increased in the 
cotton industry ; nearly as many more are now engaged than were 


3. Quoted from Glasgow Evening Citizen, 30th March, 1909. 
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occupied in that industry about 1878. This is directly attributable 
to the presence and efficient manipulation of capital in the country 
by interested shareholders. To encourage this practice is surely 
to add to the improvement observed within the period in question. 
But does the State assist in this work by adding to its functions 
and subtracting from the capital of the nation? Every burden 
placed upon the people by the State—by taxation, of course— 
appreciably reduces the national wealth, and accentuates the in- 
cidence of unemployment. 


In principle, taxation is uneconomical. There is consumption 
without corresponding production. All governmental expenses re- 
present consumption merely. Necessary and just a great deal of 
such expenses are, but nevertheless a breaking upon reserve capital 
takes place. Hence, in the interests of society—especially that 
portion immediately dependent upon industrial operations—State 
maintenance or taxation should be always kept at the lowest point 
compatible with proper discharge of proper State duties. For 
example, should the protection of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies require ten additional Dreadnoughts, let us have them by 
all means. But the difference, from an economic standpoint, be- 
tween expending, say, five millions upon the work for our own use 
and laying out the same sum in order to build warships for, say the 
Japanese Government, consists, on the one hand, in a loss of capital 
to the amount stated, and, on the other, to a return of that capital 
plus a reasonable profit which would doubtless be exacted from 
Japanese finance. Besides, it is also clear that in the case of pro- 
ducing vessels for national defence, the five million only employs 
those engaged in that work, whereas did the five million return to 
us, and were put in circulation—as no doubt it would in some class 
of demand—extra employment would thus be given. 


The present Budget proposals furnish a pertinent object lesson 
in State requirements aggravating unemployment. The high per- 
centage on drink and on motors must inevitably tend to a reduction 
in demand for these products. We know that there is an unfor- 
tunate class in the community, who, from depravity of appetite, 
will pay any price for drink, but it may be questioned whether they 
form the backbone of demand in the liquor industry. Many users 
of alcoholic beverages require very little encouragement to relin- 
quish it altogether. They are not slaves to drink, and the large 
increase in price will decide them at once not to concern themselves 
about purchasing strong drink. Hence, a falling off in the total 
consumption, implying less employment for producers. Similarly 
with regard to motors. People who would not mind paying a few 
guineas for a good-sized car—say 30 or 40 horse-power—are very 
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likely to go without a motor, or else purchase one with a low horse- 
power rate, which, of course, means less work, because a ten-horse- 
power motor takes less labour to produce than a motor six times 
that strength. 


Thus, indeed, at every turn, and under every aspect, taxation 
for State requirements spells worse times for the workers. Indivi- 
duals relying on the State to provide employment will always find 
themselves in the proverbial situation of asking for bread and 
receiving a stone. 


P. DOUGAN. 





WOMEN—AS RULERS. 


NowaDAYs, when the cry of woman’s equality—or perhaps I ought 
almost to say, her superiority—to man, is sounding far and wide, it 
is of interest to consider how women have borne themselves in the 
one great position to which, from early times, their claims have 
been acknowledged, the highest position of all—that of sovereign. 
Women may still be considered unworthy of the Parliamentary 
vote; unworthy, except in some half-dozen cases, of inheriting 
titles in the peerage, hardly worthy a seat on Town Councils, 
admitted reluctantly and sparingly as Guardians of the Poor, but 
always fit to assume the crown of the realm. 

And it is interesting to note that, in the majority of cases, a 
woman’s reign has been an eventful one for her country. Queens 
have, either by their virtues or their vices, at any rate by their 
force of character, made famous names for themselves. In coun- 
tries where the crown has been elective it is natural that the Queen 
has become Queen because her talents have singled her out for 
that position, but where the law of hereditary succession holds 
good, this cannot be assigned as the reason. 

A woman may rise to the highest position in the realm by 
being either regnant or regent, she may exercise with her husband 
or brother a joint power as Hatasu of Egypt, Mary II. of England, 
or Sophia of Russia, she may rule as the Queen Mother Catherine 
de Medici did, she may be as absolute as Catherine II. of Russia, 
or Elizabeth of England (comparatively speaking), or as constitu- 
tional as Victoria the Good. 

1QOne of the first female sovereigns on record is Nitocris of the 
Vith Egyptian dynasty, whose history is so legendary that it is 
almost impossible to state whether her very existence is fact or 
not. Herodotus gives her as being the wife of her brother—a 
common occurrence in Ancient Egypt—Metesemphis II., and as 
succeeding him when he was murdered. Revenge became her 
chief motive; she caused to be built a subterranean hall which 
could be flooded by the Nile, and summoned guests to a banquet 
therein. During the feast the waters were let in, and the assembled 
guests were drowned. Nitocris, fearing the anger of the people, 
smothered herself in a chamber full of ashes. Manetho states that 
during her twelve years’ reign she completed the Third Pyramid, 


I. ‘Queens of Egypt.” J. R. Buttles. 
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added a red granite casing and a chamber where she was buried. By 
ancient writers she is described as of a red and white complexion, 
and was known to the Greeks as Rhodopis, or the red-cheeked, 
but this was probably confusing her with Rhodopis, an infamous 
woman of the XXVI. dynasty. 

The XII. dynasty ends with a Queen—Sebek-Neferu-Ra, the 
daughter of Ammenenhat III., and sister of Ammenenhat IV., after 
whose death she reigned for nearly four years. 

Again, we find Nefertari, greatest but one of all the Queens 
of Egypt, born a royal heiress, and married to her brother Aahmes 
(VIIIth Dynasty), and afterwards reigning jointly with her son, 
Amenhotep I. After her death she was worshipped. 

Hatshepsut (more commonly known as Hatasu), was the 
daughter and heiress of Thothmes I., and reigned jointly with her 
young half-brother Thothmes II. for thirteen years. Her reign is 
overlapped by those of her father, husband, and nephew, but she 
was by birth the rightful heiress, and by Egyptian law has prece- 
dence of the male members of her family, and her early ability had 
caused her father to associate her in his rule. She resented the 
plebian blood on her father’s side (his mother’s), and in order to 
efface it, she proclaimed details of her miraculous birth. 

The claim of Thothmes III. to the crown must have been very 
strong, for otherwise Hatasu would never have consented to asso- 
ciate with her the son of a slave. The Queen generally seems to 
have posed as a man, and some attempts are very ludicrous. She 
has herself depicted with a beard, adopts the title, “ Lord, Son of 
the Sun,” and in some cases such expressions occur as “le roi qui 
est bien aimée par Ammon ”—or His Majesty herself.2 

The best testimony to this woman’s strength of character is 
found in the fact that Thothmes III. was one of the most brilliant 
of Egyptian monarchs, yet in their joint reign of twenty years he 
never showed the smallest independence.3 

Very similar is the story of Sophia of Russia, daughter of 
Alexis Romanov (1645-1676); Feodore, the eldest son of Alexis 
reigned six uneventful years, and the younger sons, Ivan and Peter, 
were in 1682 declared joint sovereigns, with their sister Sophia as 
Regent. She was certainly a clever woman, and much in advance 
of her times, though under the influence of Golitsin, and held the 
office of regent seven years. Then her half-brother Peter, who 
was to live in the history of the world as Peter the Great, had a 
short struggle with her for power, defeated her, and compelled her 
to enter a convent, where she lived fifteen years. 

There have been several Empress Regnants in Russia, though 
only one attained real greatness. 


2. Rawlinson. 
3. J. R. Buttles, 
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The widow of Peter the Great reigned about two years as 
Catherine I, and cannot be said to have left any real mark on 
the country. In 1730 the Crown of Russia was offered to Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, daughter of Ivan, Peter the Great’s elder 
brother. Anne was a vulgar, selfish woman, and her reign cannot 
be said to be of any real importance, the Empress was completely 
under the influence of Biron, a man of low birth,4 and great am- 
bition. Biron was regent to Anne’s successor, Ivan VI., but held 
office a very short time, being deposed by the Emperor’s mother 
Anna Leopoldovna, who, with the help of Munich and Ostermann, 
established herself as Regent. She in turn was deposed by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Peter the Great and Catherine 1, who became 
Empress Regnant in 1741. Her reign was one of progress, though 
perhaps that fact can hardly be placed entirely to her credit. It 
is chiefly noticeable for the men of literary ability and genius who 
lived then. But it has always been the fate of the Russian Empire 
to have a weak and incompetent ruler to succeed a clever and pro- 
gressive one, and Peter III., during his short reign, undid all the 
good of Elizabeth’s rule. 

The greatest Russian female sovereign, and who was, perhaps, 
the greatest sovereign, with the exception of Peter the Great, that 
ruled in that Empire, was not a Russian at all. Catherine II. was 
the German wife of Peter III., a woman of the greatest strength 
of character, who headed a revolution against her husband—a 
bloodless revolution—and was, in all probability, accessory to his 
sudden death, succeeding him in July, 1762, as Empress Regnant. 
To enter into the details of Catherine’s reign would be too lengthy 
a process, but it is worth while to glance at some of the chief 
events. She made a bold attempt at ecclesiastical reform; the 
lands and serfs that had hitherto belonged to the monasteries were 
taken over by the State, and the priests had definite salaries as- 
signed them for the future. The position of the nobles was 
greatly improved under Catherine, who granted them a charter 
defining their immense powers and privileges ; the condition of the 
middle classes was improved in this reign, but not that of the 
serfs. 

Catherine was a great patron of literature, wrote and trans- 
lated herself, and it was during her reign a national literature 
began. She also helped to establish schools for all classes, and 
took much interest in education and art, and this resulted in the 
founding of the picture gallery in S. Petersburg. 

Other events of this reign are the revolt of the Cossacks, and 
Pugachev, the partition of Poland, wars with Turkey and Sweden, 
a great gain of territory, and an increase of commerce. 

4. Morfill. 
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The histories of the four Queen regnants of England are too 
well known for it to be necessary to enter into any long account of 
their lives or reigns. The short reign of Mary I. is not one to be 
looked back upon with pleasure, whether we regard the Queen as 
a cruel tyrant, thirsting for the blood of her subjects, or in what 
is probably a truer light, as a mistaken woman, fanatical where her 
religion was concerned, believing that she was doing right, soured 
by disappointments in her private life, and under the influence of 
priests to the end. 

The reign of Elizabeth was in all things opposite; it was a 
great and glorious reign for England. Her power of diplomacy, 
and the efficient way in which she played off one foreign nation 
against another, are hardly yet fully appreciated, while she had at 
her beck and call, such adventurous gentlemen as Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, Raleigh, Sidney, and many another name written in 
English history. From Elizabeth we are naturally led to think of 
her rival—Mary Stuart, and the perpetual mystery that enshrouds 
her. The controversy that rages round that unfortunate Queen 
will continue to the end of time, and the mystery be no nearer 
solution; it is as fresh now as it was a hundred years ago, and 
the output of literature on the one side or the other shows no 
diminution. Fascinating and unfortunate are terms that both sides 
may apply to her with truth, but whether those misfortunes were 
the just requital of her sins, or whether she was undeserving of it 
all we cannot tell. 

In thinking of Mary Stuart, we are led to think of the 
woman under whose influence she spent the early years of her 
life, the Queen mother, Catherine de Medici, the famous wife—or, 
I should say, the infamous wife—of one King of France, and 
mother of three succeeding sovereigns. Her influence reached its 
height during the reign of her second son, Charles IX., when she 
indulged to the full her animosity against the Huguenots. Her 
career was one of the most infamous in history, but luckily her 
influence waned to a great extent under her third son, Henry III. 

Anne of England’s reign has been called the Golden Age. 
Many events of the greatest importance took place during the 
short time, but her personal influence on the national policy was 
nil. She was a foolish woman, and a lazy one, and it is due to her 
statesmen and generals that her reign was not the failure that 
might have been expected. 

The reign of Mary II. of England, is like that of Isabella of 
Castile so merged in that of her husband that it is difficult to know 
what events and policies to attribute to the Queens themselves. 

Spanish writers are generally so Castilian in their prejudices 
that they exalt Isabella at the expense of her consort, but they 
cannot be relied on in their accounts. 
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The great and glorious reign of Victoria is too recent to need 
any comment. It was without doubt the greatest in the annals of 
England, as it was the longest. From beginning to end it was a 
triumph for the Queen and her Ministers. 

In modern times we have the extraordinary history of the 
Dowager Empress of China to point to as a witness that women 
are seldom nonentities in high places, and also the successfully 
begun reign of that young Queen to whom all eyes have been 
recently turned.5 This paper does not claim, however, to be more 
than a brief sketch of some women who have been placed in the 
very highest positions, and enough has been said to show that 
many of them used their power with great ability, and often with 
distinct genius. 

M. CHATTO SVEND. 


5. Queen of Holland, 





HEREDITY : 
A PLEA FOR WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Most people believe, in a dim sort of way, that children inherit 
their talents and peculiarities from both their parents, but that the 
sons tend to take after their father, and the daughters after their 
mother. Galton, in his work on “ Hereditary Genius,” regrets that 
lack of reliable information makes it impossible for him to estimate 
the influence of the mother on her offspring, as he is of opinion 
they are “as important elements in the inquiry as those of the 
father.”! 

As a result of his investigations into the family history of 
eminent judges, he states “there is reason to believe the influence 
of females is but little inferior to that of males in transmitting 
judicial ability.”2 Again, he says, “A mother transmits masculine 
peculiarities to her male child which she does not, and cannot, 
possess.” Curiously enough, this is true, but it is true not only of 
the mother, but of the father as well. Galton himself, in summing 
up his experimental results, inspires this when he formulates what 
is known as Galton’s Law. He concludes that every ancestor con- 
tributes something to the inheritance of the offspring in the follow- 
ing proportions: the two parents contribute one-half between 
them, the four grand-parents contribute one-quarter between them, 
eight grand-parents contribute one-eighth between them, and so 
on, in farther diminishing fractions. Mendel, however, in his 
memorable work on Fear, showed that cases exist where one an- 
cestor may be said to have gone out of count, but, whatever may 
be said against the general application of Galton’s Law, the fact 
that the actual results of his breeding experiments with Bassett 
hounds were in accordance with the calculated results, shows that at 
all events for some species the law must hold good. In addition, 
we have the often expressed opinion of Mr. Bateson, that Galton’s 
Law is merely an expression of Mendel’s Law, in actual moment 
the results of the two famous experimenters were closely similar. 
For practical purposes, then, we may state that the chances are 
that one in four of the offspring will inherit any given character 
from any given parent. In no case, however, does sex complicate 


1. “Galton’s Hereditary Genius.” P. 63. 
2. Hoc cit. P. 63 
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the results, and if we follow Galton and Mendel we must admit 
that all offspring, male and female alike, have an equal chance of 
inheritance from any given ancestor. 


It has been said by Feureaux Jordan, an eminent Birmingham 
surgeon, that “there is no single type or feature of character which 
is peculiar to one sex.” There is nothing of nerve organisation, 
and therefore nothing of character, which a woman may not trans- 
mit to her son, and nothing which a man may not transmit to his 
daughter.3 Again, he says: “Sex is a less important factor in 
distinguishing one character from another than the possession of 
certain endowments and propensities.”4 

Suppose, however, for one moment, that experimental workers 
on Heredity found it otherwise, and that woman was shown to 
possess distinctive features of character peculiar to woman, and 
capable of being transmitted only to woman, and that, so far as 
the transmission of male qualities was concerned, she only acted as 
an intermediate carrier without in herself partaking of any benefit. 
Then, as a result of the policy of man throughout the ages, woman 
to-day would be nothing more nor less than an ambulatory Queen 
Bee. Fortunately for short-sighted humanity, Nature ordained it 
otherwise, and the fact that fifty years after what was practically 
the birth of Political Economy as a Science, in the publication ot 
Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” Harriet Martineau could write 
a series of articles of such far-reaching political influence and world- 
wide fame as the “ Illustrations of Political Economy,” proves con- 
clusively that Harriet, as well as her brother James, was the in- 
heritor of some fortunate combination of ancestral brain power. 


Truly as Feureaux Jordan says, “We must never forget 
this, that the force and impress of character depend mainly on the 
amount of brain and brain power,”5 and had woman been on an 
equal political footing with man there can be little doubt the name 
of Harriet Martineau would have come down to us as one of the 
greatest political leaders of the time. 


In view of the fact that if woman was admitted to the privilege 
of voting, sooner or later she would sit in Parliament, it would be 
interesting to consider Galton’s chapter on Statesmen in “ Heredity 
Genius.” Among other things, he showed by statistics—(1) that 
the ablest statesmen have the largest number of old relatives ; (2) 
that the statesman’s type of ability is largely transmitted or in- 
herited ; (3) that the nearer kinsmen of eminent statesmen are far 
more rich in ability than the more remote. 


3. F. Jordan’s “Character as Seen in Body-Parentage,” p. 49. 
4- Hoc cit., p. 35. 
5- Hoc cit., p. 8. 
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Now, if all children, male and female, have an equal chance of 
inheriting the qualities which go to make an able statesman, it 
follows that in one family a son may inherit his father’s or grand- 
father’s type of brains, and in another family a daughter or grand- 
daughter may be similarly fortunate. 

In the present state of political affairs, such fortunate daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters are, if unmarried, lost absolutely to the 
State, whereas, if married, they can only act by transmitting their 
own qualities to their sons. But the closer the kinship the better 
the chance of inheritance, by Galton’s Law, and a son or daughter 
of a great man has twice the chance of a grandson or grand- 
daughter in the possible inheritanec of any given quality. There- 
fore, it follows, that exactly one-half of the possible great politicians 
in each generation are lost to the State. 

This, then, would seem to show that there is nothing in the 
nature of the mental equipment of woman, per se, that would unfit 
her for the responsibility of possessing a vote. If many women are 
unfit to vote, so are many men, and so long as the vote is not a 
reward of personal merit the disability of woman must be looked 
upon as a marked injustice to one-half of humanity. 

Many and varied are the arguments brought forward to prove 
woman is inherently unfit for this responsibility, but perhaps the 
most powerful appeals to the masculine public are found in the 
statements that she is unstable, liable to go to extremes, physically 
frail and, strongest argument of all, not yet ready for the vote. 
But is she unstable and liable to go to extremes? It has been 
shown by Havelock Ellis® that there is an organic tendency to 
variation in man, and an organic tendency to stability and conser- 
vatism in woman, for which he rightly disclaims any political bear- 
ing, but which, based as it is on a comprehensive examination into 
the nature of man and woman, would seem to point out the fallacy 
of this particular popular belief with regard to the nature of woman. 
Too much stress has been laid on the physical unfitness of woman 
for work and responsibility, and there is scarcely a single occupa- 
tion for woman outside domestic life which has not had the objec- 
tion to battle against in its early days. There is, in particular, one 
class of men whose opinion is listened to with awe by the public on 
this question, and whose authority carries with it undue weight. 
The man in question is the specialist on woman’s diseases. Now 
the life of this specialist is filled with a long procession of ailing 
and diseased women, so that for him the word woman conjures up 
a mental picture very far removed from actual reality. There is no 
one better qualified to give an opinion on the possibilities of patho- 


6. “Man and Woman,” by Havelock Ellis, p. 369. 
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logical woman, but the possibilities of healthy woman may lie 
beyond his ken. It is of interest in this connection that Havelock 
Ellis, after an exhaustive enquiry into the subject, comes to the 
conclusion that there is “a greater physical frailty of man—a 
greater tenacity of life in woman,” and that in spite of woman’s 
greater affectability to minor stimuli, she is more resistant to ad- 
verse influences and disease, and longer lived than man.’ The 
question of fitness and unfitness must be left to nature and experi- 
ment, and it is impossible to say beforehand what healthy woman 
may or may not be capable of, and any arguments brought forward 
as to unfitness under present conditions are not proof of unfitness 
under altered conditions. For “the present evil is that while ob- 
taining their share of work women are not at the same time ac- 
quiring an adequate control of that work and of the conditions 
under which it is carried out.” They are forced to carry it out 
under conditions which were made for men by men, or—little, if 
at all better—by men for women. Hence women are subjected to 
an undue stress. What we see here is not the result of work upon 
women, but the result of work under unwholesome conditions which 
they have not themselves controlled.8 


This question, “Is woman ready for the vote?” is one which 
agitates the secret soul of even the most ardent supporters of the 
woman’s suffrage movement. But let them take comfort, for the 
answer is: Yes, she is ready, and always has been ready, since the 
first man was ready. That woman, as a class, has not appeared to 
be so in the past, or in the present, is the result of lack of educa- 
tion and experience in the life of the individual, and not of any 
existing lack of capacity. The potentiality of every male and 
female child for the inheritance of character and brain power is 
exactly the same in every generation, and although the mass of 
potential political material has been allowed to lie fallow in woman, 
yet by the bi-parental laws of heredity it has developed side by 
side with that of man, and only requires time and experience in the 
individual for full fruition. Suppose, then, it be granted that the 
potential inheritance of political capacity is equal, it may yet be 
argued that sex narrows the horizon and modifies the political out- 
look. Assuredly it does, and always will do, and for that very 
reason must a State governed by one sex alone be inferior in 
philosophic outlook to a State where man and woman govern side 
by side. A man, no matter how great -his brain capacity, or how 
wide his political horizon, can never see the world with the eyes of 
a woman any more than a woman similarly gifted can look at the 


7. Havelock Ellis, hoc cit., pp. 383-384. 
8. Hoc cit., pp. 350-351. 
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world with the eyés of a man. Hence, the more the difference of 
outlook be insisted upon, the more powerful will be the arguments 
in favour of woman’s suffrage. In years to come a State governed 
by man alone would be considered as ridiculous an anomaly as a 
State governed by woman alone would appear to us to-day. 

Women have never possessed the suffrage in England, neither 
have they been members of Parliament, therefore they have never 
been proved unfit for either privilege. Whether they would im- 
mediately profit by it affords food for speculation. Doubtless 
many mistakes would be made, but by the saving grace of heredity, 
woman hopes to show that it is not by the increased possibility of 
making mistakes she hopes to influence the progress of the nation, 
but by the increased possibility for strokes of genius. 

If politicians, and other men of unusual mental capacity, were 
to remember that, by refusing women the suffrage on equal terms 
with men, they were stifling possible political greatness in one-half 
of humanity, and denying their own greatness one half the pos- 
sible chances of living again in their children and children’s chil- 
dren, they would assuredly grant women the vote to-morrow. 


ANNABEL CLARK GALE. 





THE VOICE OF THE CHILD. 


IT is once more fashionable to rail furiously against the spirit of 
the age, and to lament the world’s growing indifference to time- 
honoured tradition and long-hallowed paths of thought. People 
strongly imbued with the dreary mysticism of a bygone epoch - 
utter loud warnings about the awful social desert into which the 
unchecked forces of modernism will inevitably lead us. These 
singularly unimaginative prophets forget that to many people the 
chance of escaping from the continual conflict of custom and choice 
will be most welcome, even if the place of refuge should be a 
desert. For, in the desert, there is at any rate peace. As a matter 
of fact, the popular indictment of modernism rests more on ignor- 
ance of the real aims of advanced thought than on any settled 
belief in the superiority of tradition. It is very easy to misconceive 
the ultimate purpose of a process whose details are aesthetically 
unpleasing. The dingy excursion train, with its vulgar load of 
tawdry, perspiring human beings, is not an exhilarating sight, but 
after all it is bound for the vast ocean where lurk transmuting and 
cleansing influences. The methods of rationalism may sometimes 
suggest the dentist’s forceps, but even such an instrument is pre- 
ferable to the inquisitor’s thumbscrew. . . . To attack the modern 
spirit on the ground of its ugliness is to proclaim the eternal per- 
manence of one standard of beauty. Moreover, such a charge, in 
one important respect, would not have even a veneer of justifica- 
tion. The modernists want to reform our educational system. 
Now, nobody—not even the most reactionary utilitarian—would 
describe our present scholastic régime as possessing the smallest 
quality of beauty. The public school system of to-day is a vener- 
able institution in everything but its extraordinary insistence on 
the principle of educating the young in the most realistic fashion 
possible. Its defenders are reactionaries and utilitarians of the 
baldest type. Undoubtedly, in the matter of education, the re- 
formers’ proposals are much finer and nobler than the grotesque 
theories of their conservative and predominant opponents. Con- 
sider for a moment the essentially “ practical” course mapped out 
for the young by the slaves of the prevailing system. From the 
cradle onwards the child is plunged into surroundings of the cruel- 
lest realism; his infant life is assiduously regulated on the most 
approved utilitarian pattern; his toys can no longer be classed 
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with those heathen idols which “have mouths, but speak not”; 
for the boy is expected to revel in the possession of many mechani- 
cal inventions designed to stimulate in him a love of the “useful,” 
but certainly not of the beautiful. The girl’s imaginative powers 
are paralysed by occasional permission to gaze upon a faultlessly 
moulded, exquisitely garbed, vocally perfect, wax image, quite un- 
like Nature’s originals, which were so admirably copied in the fat 
puffy-faced dolls enjoyed by lucky little girls of other generations. 
Then the boy is moved from nursery to school, where the com- 
pulsory “ manly ” games, and the copious logical seasoning put into 
the subjects of instruction, fairly accurately foreshadow and antici- 
pate the bestial brutality and commercial cunning with which he 
will often be confronted in after life. Few attempts are made to 
develop a boy on natural lines; every effort is made to fashion 
him according to preconceived type. Youth is regarded as a 
necessarily painful epitome on a small scale of all the ills incidental 
to adult life. The individual boy is not to be educated for his own 
sake, but for the sake of society. The prevalent educational 
system has for its sole aim fitness for social battle. In this 
strenuous age there is neither time nor use for children; the de- 
mand is for men only. It is apparently unfortunate that the im- 
pregnable processes of evolution prevent our abolishing childhood 
altogether. As that cannot be done we must be content with 
depriving adolescence of its most essential and lovable characteris- 
tics. This we are doing effectually by entrusting our youth to the 
blood-sucking methods of our educational system. 

Somebody once said that facts were useless and dangerous 
mental food for children. He was wrong. It is not facts, but 
theories which poison the young. The smiling meadows of his- 
tory, where a child could roam safely and wide-eyed with wonder, 
are too often turned by the schoolmaster’s malarial explanations 
and speculations into a stinking swamp. The sparkling diamond 
of boyhood, exposed as it generally is to the furnace of fantastic 
theory, emerges all too often the dull carbon of premature middle- 
age. 

There are really only two classes of people who manage to 
treat the child as a child. The savage—the uncouth, despised 
savage—preserves, for all his wildness, a reverent conception of a 
child’s actual, as well as potential, worth. The black man may beat 
his women-folk, but he carefully respects his undeveloped young ; 
in a dim, instinctive way he realises the presence, as it were, of a 
roseate cloud enveloping the child, out of which may one day step 
forth a god, and so he holds aloof, and makes no sacrilegious at- 
tempt to pierce that mysterious cloud; his hands shall not meddle 
with the natural unfolding of a human. blossom; that is heaven’s 
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task, not his. How different is this attitude from that of the 
average white man, who either smothers children with senseless 
attention, or treats them with revolting neglect? Something 
peculiarly ripe there must be in this resplendent social progress of 
ours when we have to take a moral lesson from a humble savage. 
And I venture to say that it is only the thorough-going rationalist, 
the “unlovely modernist,” who is inclined to notice and to follow 
the savage’s example. For he does recognise how splendid an 
object lesson is afforded by an unspoilt child, with his extraordinary 
radio-activity and wonderful freshness of mind, and he demands 
that a child’s education harmonise wholly with his nature. Oscar 
Wilde wrote truly, indeed, when he made one of his characters 
say: “The only persons to whose opinions I now listen are per- 
sons much younger than myself. They seem in front of me. Life 
has revealed to them her latest wonder.” Those words enunciate 
a pungent truth. The child zs in front of us. He alone is capable 
of a supremely fair instinctive judgment, because he is still able 
to employ the faculties which in adult life will gradually become 
corroded and be rendered useless by the noxious acids of self- 
interest and social hypocrisy. ‘Rarely, in truth, does a healthy 
child err in his behaviour towards a stranger; with prompt deci- 
sion he advances or retreats, and his decision can generally be 
proved right. It is so easy to destroy or pervert the choice of 
the child-soul ; it is so easy to drag boys and girls from the only 
region where illusion is reality; but it is impossible to give back 
to youth its marvellous powers when once taken away. This the 
rationalist sees, and, for once in a way, he would appear to be on 
the side of the angels when he asks for the recognition of the 
rights of the child. It is not the abused modernist who turns a 
deaf ear to the golden voices of our ill-used youth ; it is the popular 
practical utilitarian, who rushes on, reeking of perspiration and 
petrol, and pounds, shillings, and pence! The rationalists will 
prove to be the real friends of children after all. For they alone 
perceive the enormous value in itself of the adolescent period. 
And so they mean to wage relentless war on those tiresome educa- 
tional theorisers, who either make unnatural and monstrous the 
fair trees of youth, or sail over them in their clumsy aeroplanes of 
thought until, owing to some unexpected failure of the mechanism, 
they hurtle down through the air, and, crashing heavily upon those 
tender branches, crush the lovely blossoms into the dank soil— 
beyond repair. 


WILFRID M. LEADMAN. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH GALL. 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE STRUCTURE AND 
FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


THERE is not another character in the history of science about whom 
there prevails such widely opposed opinions as is the case with 
Francis Joseph Gall. Over a century has élapsed since the first 
announcement of his discoveries, and still scientists differ widely as 
to the merits of his work. Surely, he must have been an extra- 
ordinary man. Amongst the well known men who thought them- 
selves qualified to express an opinion on his work, there was Sir 
Joseph Banks, who considered it “d——d nonsense,” while Sir 
Astley Cooper thought “it would bring immortality to its author ” ; 
Sir Charles Bell and Lord Jeffrey declared his discoveries to be fic- 
tion from beginning to end, whereas Flourens, Reil, and Hufeland 
saw in him “ the profound observer whose genius has opened for us 
the study of the anatomy and physiology of the brain.” Even 
now we read in English text-books of Gall’s doctrine as “ trash” 
and “quackery,” while in Germany he is already recognised as a 
genius “whose immortal work is a mine of valuable information 
even for our generation.” The explanation of these wide contrasts 
of opinion is simple: Those who have studied Gall are most en- 
thusiastic, the others condemn without knowledge. New truths 
generally meet with opposition, but Gall discovered more than could 
be thought possible to accomplish in a lifetime, and his discoveries 
and teachings were too far-reaching to be grasped all at once even 
by specially gifted men, so that most people contented themselves 
with popular secondhand accounts by his disciples, who none of 
them had either the genius or the character to do justice to so vast 
and important a work. 

Ten years ago Mr. Bernard Hollander, the well-known 
authority on mental functions of the brain, first drew attention to 
the real merits of Gall, and, in a brochure just published,! he gives 
in an accessible and popular form an interesting and pithily written 
account of Gall’s life and work, which should be read, not only by 
medical and scientific men, but by all men who take an interest in 
the problem of human nature, and the mind and character of man. 


1. ‘The unknown Life and Works of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall.” Siegle Hill 
& Co., 2, Langham Place, London. W. 
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Francis Joseph Gall was born in Baden in 1758, and having a 
natural inclination for scientific investigation he was determined to 
follow a medical career. Hence he went to the greatest medical 
school of his time, to Vienna, where he subsequently practised as a 
physician, and gained such renown as to be chosen for body- 
physician to the Emperor of Austria, Francis I, an honour which 
he declined in order to be better able to devote himself to his 
researches. He succeeded in unravelling the mysterious structure of 
the brain, of which until then practically nothing was known, and 
he discovered the functions of the different parts of that organ. 
His explanations of the relations between mind and brain aroused, - 
however, such antagonism, because of the presumed materialistic 
tendency of his teaching, that his lectures were prohibited. 

For this reason Gall left Austria in 1805, and continued his 
discourses dnd demonstrations in the various Universities of Ger- 
many, until 1807, when he settled in Paris. Here his medical and 
scientific colleagues regarded his discoveries most favourably, until 
Napoleon expressed his disapproval of the encouragement which 
French scientists gave to foreigners, amongst others to Gall. It 
was in Paris that Gall published his master work, entitled “ Re- 
searches into the Nervous System in General, and the Brain in 
Particular,” a work which was so costly to produce that the price 
of a single copy had to be fixed at £40. No wonder few people 
bought it. On the completion of this work a gold medal was pre- 
sented to him, which bore the inscription: “To the Founder of 
the Physiology of the Brain.” The esteem in which he was held is 
also shown by Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the famous French naturalist, 
who, when writing of Gall’s demonstrations before the members of 
the Academy of Science, said: “I shall always remember our 
astonishment, our sensations, our enthusiasm, on seeing Gall for the 
first time demonstrate his discoveries. The word ‘brain’ will 
always call up to mind the name of Gall.” Another, the celebrated 
Flourens, wrote: “I shall never forget the impression I received 
the first time I saw Gall dissect a brain. It seemed to me as if I 
had never seen this organ before.” 

When, however, the Imperial displeasure was made known, the 
members of the Academy changed their attitude, and commissioned 
this same Professor of Physiology, Flourens, who had expressed 
himself so favourably, to make an experimental investigation. This 
gentleman took.a live pigeon, opened its head, and sliced its brain 
in successive stages, and as the poor animal seemed to suffer little 
or no effect by the destruction of its brain, he denied the alleged 
discoveries made by Gall. Flourens’ report was accepted by the 
Academy, and it proved a fatal blow to Gall’s position, for Gall’s 
doctrines were henceforth declared “ absurdities,” and “ charlatan- 
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ism,” and the newspapers were used as instruments to ridicule them, 
so that no physician would go in consultation with him. Baron 
Cuvier, the great naturalist, and President of the Academy, who had 
previously upheld Gall, now abstained from doing so, in public at 
least, though he remained on friendly terms privately until Gall’s 
death in 1828. 

It was not until 1872 that medical men recognised that 
Flourens conducted his experiments on animals too low in the 
scale of organisation to show the highly complex functions with 
which the human brain is endowed. Since then, experiments on 
higher animals, on dogs and monkeys, have been performed, show- 
ing that, in accordance with Gall’s discovery, various centres of the 
brain can be differentiated, yet Gall’s localisation of the mental 
functions is still far from being accepted, because even by means of 
these latter experiments, physiologists have been unable to dig out 
the thoughts and feelings with a dissecting knife, nor is it likely 
they will ever succeed in doing so. 

Gall proceeded by entirely different methods. He was all for 
observation, and the collection of facts. He observed the growth 
and development of the brain, the mental changes produced by 
injury and disease, and the post-mortem evidences of them. 

The present generation of scientists are not aware how much 
they are indebted to Gall and his researches. They base their 
antagonism on the statements made by men of the last generation, 
a time when, owing to Flourens, localisation of function was not 
admitted, and hence decline to criticise Gall’s doctrine on the ground 
that “ it would be flogging a dead horse at the present day to offer 
arguments against the exploded doctrine of Gall, which has long 
been discredited by scientific men.” Nevertheless, as Dr. Hollander 
shows, a large number of Gall’s discoveries have been re-discovered 
within recent years, so that we are no longer justified in ignoring 
Gall, if ever such a justification existed. 

Whereas Lord Jeffrey wrote that: “There is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that the mind ever operates through the agency 
of any material organ,” and two such eminent philosophers as Sir 
William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill believed that “mental 
phenomena do not admit of being deduced from the physiological 
laws of our nervous organisation,” no one doubts to-day the first 
observation and principle laid down by Gall, that we think and feel 
with the brain, and that mental disorders of whatever nature are 
the result of a disordered brain. Gall was also the first to assert 
the plurality of the functions of the brain, and to point out the 
mental activities connected with particular centres. The fact that 
injury to the head not infrequently affects one or more of the 
mental qualities, while others remain perfectly sound, is an incon- 
testable proof of the correctness of this observation. 
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Gall was the first to show that the frontad lobes of the brain, 
that area which is largest in man of all animals, is the region for the 
highest intellectual operations. Yet scientists to this day measure 
the entire head, and object “ that neither its size nor its shape has 
any relation whatever with intellectual ability,” not knowing that 
Gall himself was of that opinion, and measured the frontal lobes 
only, since the remainder of the brain has other functions to per- 
form. The size of the entire brain is no index to intellectual 
ability ; a man with a very small brain may still be distinguished 
for his intellectual gifts, if the greater mass of his brain be situated 
in the anterior regions; and a man may be intellectually an idiot, 
though with a brain of the same size, or larger, if the greater por- 
tion of his encephalon be situated in the posterior or lateral regions. 
All the laborious measurements by anthropologists are minimised 
in value because of their not recognising this fundamental principle 
taught by Gall over a century ago. 

Besides the localisation of intellectual ability, Gall was also the 
first to point out that the manifestations of the feelings and passions 
of man are equally dependent on the brain organisation ; that there 
may be emotional insanity without affection of the intellect; and 
that, on the other hand, a brain may be defective in the intellectual 
region yet highly developed in the region of the animal instincts, 
as is so often the case in the feeble-minded. 

Further, Gall discovered the speech-centre, the localisation of 
which was credited sixty years later to Broca; and he discovered 
other centres in the brain, which are not yet acknowledged, but for 
which evidence is rapidly accumulating. 

Gall examined brains wherever he could, but he generally 
started with the examination of the living head, and verified his 
conclusions post-mortem, when he could get the opportunity. His 
opponents, however, denied that it is possible to learn anything 
from a living head, because, as they alleged, the skull and brain do 
not agree in conformation. Of late years, however, when the prin- 
ciple of localisation of functions was admitted, physicians and sur- 
geons, anthropologists, ethnologists, and others, were equally keen 
to measure the living head and then, then only, was it admitted 
that the drain moulds the skull and grows in accordance with it, 
and that the outline of the skull for all practical purposes is an 
index to the shape of the brain. Such is the opinion of the leading 
anatomists of to-day. 

Just as in Gall’s time all kinds of mental functions were sup- 
posed to involve the whole brain, so it is still believed by some 
specialists in lunacy that no matter of what nature the mental dis- 
order, it is the entire brain, and not any one part of it, that is 
affected. No matter whether a person be melancholic, violently 
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maniacal, homicidal, or suffer from delusions of persecution, whether 
he be a kleptomaniac, a religious maniac, or fancy himself a mil- 
lionaire—in every case it is assumed that the whole brain is affected ; 
whereas, according to Dr. Hollander, the fundamental varieties of 
insanity, excepting those due to general degeneration or toxins, 
originate in particular localities, and in the early stages, therefore, 
are amenable to treatment. Indeed, Dr. Hollander’s operative 
cures, based on this theory, have created world-wide attention. It 
is only when the disease is left to run its course that it involves 
other parts, and ultimately the entire brain. 

Thus, Gall’s theory of the complexity of the brain opens up 
new and important views regarding insanity ; it enables us to locate 
mental disorders, and to treat them in a rational manner. To Gall’s 
teaching was due the reform in our lunacy system a century ago, 
namely, the abolition of chains and the establishment of “non- 
restraint,” and those who accomplished these reforms were honest 
enough to acknowledge their debt of gratitude to the enlightenment 
they had received from him. 

Modern criminal anthropologists, too, are to a great extent in- 
debted to Gall, for he devoted much attention to the varieties of 
organization of typical criminals, and most of his observations har- 
monise well with the result of recent investigations. In Gall’s 
opinion: “There can be no question of culpability, or of justice 
in the severe sense ; the question is of the necessity of society pre- 
venting crime. The measure of culpability, and the measure of 
punishment, cannot be determined by a study of the illegal act, but 
only by a study of the individual committing it.” 

Indeed, Gall’s works are a storehouse of valuable information, 
and considering the interests of science and humanity, it is posi- 
tively criminal to ignore them. Having neglected Gall’s methods 
and despised his vast investigations, it is no wonder that the mind 
is still a mystery to the physiologist. Medical men being unable 
to grasp the real value of Gall’s works, it has taken over seventy 
years to re-discover the plurality of functions of the brain, over a 
hundred years to re-discover the seat of the intellect in the frontal 
lobes, over sixty years to re-discover the speech-centre, and so on. 

While a number of medical authorities agree with Gall that the 
frontal lobes are concerned with the intellectual functions, some 
still think they are related to the whole brain ; some hold that only 
the posterior lobes, at the back of the head, have to do with these 
functions ; and others declare that the parietal lobes, at the sides 
of the head, are the centres for the highest intellectual operations. 

Not even as to the growth and development of the brain is 
there agreement. A leading authority states that the brain stops 
growing at twelve years of age, one puts it as low as seven, another 
as high as thirty or forty. 
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The unfit are ever increasing, and Royal Commissions are 
appointed to investigate the causes of this increase. But what is the 
good of all these enquiries while such diversity of opinion is pre- 
vailing as to the growth and functions of the brain? And can any- 
oné wonder with such a state of knowledge that so little progress is 
made in the treatment of the insane and feeble-minded! 

Apart from the medical treatment of insanity and nervous de- 
rangements, which, considering the misery and suffering these 
diseases inflict, is a great matter, the earnest study of brain function 
can hardly fail also to lead to the elucidation of some of the most 
difficult and interesting psychological, educational, and social ques- 
tions. Eugenics, ethology, sociology, anthropology, and educa- 
tional science would all be benefited by it. 

Dr. Hollander has shown by his various investigations, clinical 
observations, and post-mortem records, that facts are accumulating 
around us which confirm, not only the general principles, but also 
many of the details of Gall’s doctrine, and it can therefore only be 
a question of time before the doors of medical and scientific socie- 
ties will be opened for the discussion of this all-important subject. 
The sooner this is done, the better it will be for progress. Con- 
sidering the demand that is made for science and scientific training, 
prejudice should be cast aside and honour given where honour is 
due. Dr. Hollander’s pamphlet, besides containing valuable infor- 
mation, is of interest for adding another record to the history of 
the trials and persecutions of pioneers of science, and should be 
read by all who love progress and desire the advance of knowledge. 


EDGAR GARDNER. 





THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MOORE. 


Mr. GEORGE MOORE is now fifty-two years old, and has written 
nine novels and a couple of volumes of shorter stories; but these 
novels, though few in number, cover a wider area of life than that 
depicted by any of his contemporaries. We pass from the adven- 
tures of a company of third-rate actors on tour in the provinces (“A 
Mummer’s Wife”), to the quiet picture of a few girls just returned 
from school, (“A Drama in Muslin”); from the story of a simple 
servant girl (“Esther Waters ”), to that of a prima donna famous in 
every capital in Europe (“Evelyn Innes”). In another book we 
are plunged into the restless, feverish, artificial life of London, in 
the company of a group of young artists and journalists, (“ Mike 
Fletcher”); in yet another we are carried off to a lonely district in 
the heart of Ireland, where, beside a quiet lake, Father Oliver 
Gogarty struggles against the irresistible call of life (“The Lake”). 
Sometimes we are with art students in London or Paris ; sometimes 
with a group of betting men, in the company of jockeys and 
trainers ; sometimes in a convent—and each little world is evoked in 
turn with a wonderful certainty of touch and a profound imagina- 
tive insight, each strikes us as having been directly observed by an 
alert, eager intelligence. 

With all this it is amazing that Mr. Moore is not more widely 
appreciated. His books are read, but for the most part they are 
read by the wrong people, by a public that cares nothing at all for 
their literary qualities, the last public in the world one would have 
chosen for a writer, after all, among the one or two living novelists 
whose work really counts. I imagine there are several reasons for 
this. It seems to me that the circumstances connected with the 
publication of his first books (so frankly advertised as “ realistic”) 
have had something to do with it. The phrase, “A Realistic Novel 
by George Moore,” is doubtless innocent enough in itself, but some- 
how one does not like to see it on a title page. The simple truth 
of the matter is that an exactly similar description has too often 
been employed to catch the eye of amateurs of mere indecency to 
be at all desirable or appropriate here, and one wonders that Mr. 
Moore can ever have allowed it. Then, too, there was the silly 
attitude adopted by the libraries—an attitude many of them still 
keep up. All this, as I say, while helping to sell Mr. Moore’s books 
(“A Mummer’s Wife” has run to twenty editions!) placed him at the 
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outset in a false position, gave him a certain reputation which he 
still retains. 

Other reasons are, perhaps, more connected with Mr. Moore’s 
general manner. The most courageous of our novelists, he stands 
very much alone, and has, one gathers, an imperturbable sel f-con- 
fidence. From the beginning he has been a reactionary, while his 
attitude has been one of pugnacious, contemptuous defiance of all 
that does not interest him, including, I need hardly say, the tradi- 
tions of English fiction. This standpoint, moreover, I take to be 
not in the least a pose; sincerity is stamped upon all Mr. Moore’s 
writings ; but it has now and then led him into extravagances of 
over-statement in every way to be regretted. As a critic, unfor- 
tunately, he loves violent language, and in his novels he is perpetu- 
ally assuming the réle of critic. If he is not interested in, or does not 
understand, a painter or a writer, his method is to call him names. 
I am speaking metaphorically, of course, but there are times when 
he really reminds us very forcibly of a little boy who shouts things 
after a retreating companion who has happened to offend him. No 
doubt the offence is very often gross, the reproof very often de- 
served; I merely suggest that there are ways of expressing one’s 
disapproval which are, perhaps, in slightly better taste. Mr. 
George Moore, however, is little troubled by such trifling distinc- 
tions ; he is accustomed to say whatever he wants to say; he is no 
respecter of persons, of ideas, still less of prejudices. His writings 
are simple and direct—emphatically, crudely, even brutally direct. 
Sometimes, as in nearly all of “ Esther Waters,” they are informed 
with an extraordinary breadth and power of vision; now and then 
they are mere lapses into an atrocious vulgarity, as in “ The Lovers 
of Orelay,” with its amazing dissertation on the hero’s pyjamas ; 
but they are always sincere. I might add at the same time that 
they are nearly always interesting and suggestive. We may not 
like his novels; in fact, we may very strongly dislike them; but 
we can hardly be bored by them. The treatment is heavy, im- 
mensely serious, and the humour, where it does show itself, is 
mainly of a sardonic type; but what we have to set over against 
this is their power, their grip, their excellent construction, and— 
again, to come back to that ever admirable quality—their fine, their 
genuine sincerity. 

Mr. Moore belongs to no school, has nothing at all in common 
with any other English novelist. If one wishes to find the in- 
fluences that have been at work in the forming of his talent one 
must turn to Flaubert, to Balzac, to Huysmans, though in this last 
case I venture to think the influence has not been a happy one. It 
is from the author of “ A Rebours” that Mr. Moore gets his habit 
of introducing passages from which we are at liberty to gather his 
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views on every imaginable question of zsthetics, and now and then 
on moral questions, too. This I take to be an artistic blunder, nor 
do I see that it is in the least helped by one’s happening to 
be didactic on the side of the minority. In “ Evelyn Innes” there 
are long dissertations on painting and music and literature, which 
become in the highest degree wearisome, besides tending to make 
us dislike even more than we naturally would that prince of prigs, 
Sir Owen Asher, from whom most of them proceed. Even of its 
kind this dialogue is not good—not nearly so good as it was in the 
hands of Oscar Wilde—for the point of view of all the characters 
(the point of view in matters of art, I mean), seems to be identical, 
and to coincide exactly with that of Mr. George Moore himself in 
his essays and autobiographies. In a novel, I need hardly point out, 
the only artistic purpose of dialogue is to illustrate character, and 
just in so far as it fails to do this—no matter how brilliant, how 
interesting it may be in itself—is it superfluous, an artistic blot. 

Fortunately, apart from this and from an occasional trick of 
cataloguing, Mr. Moore does not follow Huysmans’ method. The 
last thing the author of “ Les Soeurs Vatard”” ever dreamed of do- 
ing was to tell a story, whereas almost all Mr. Moore’s books are 
models of construction in narrative. They have a beginning, a 
middle, an end, and when he is at his best the movement of the tale 
he is telling is rapid, strong, and unceasing. 

The actual writing, on the other hand, is much less satisfactory, 
is sometimes, indeed, altogether abominable in its false poetry of 
luscious epithet and affected cadence. I have never read anything 
worse in this respect than certain passages in “ Mike Fletcher,” 
except, indeed, it be other and similar passages in “ The Confes- 
sions of a Young Man.” What, too, are we to make of the similes 
in the dressmaking scenes of “ A Drama in Muslin?” Mr. Moore’s 
style is often picturesque, often forcible, but it is subject to strange 
lapses, and is completely lacking in distinction. At its best it is 
modern impressionism, at its worst it is glaring journalese. It is 
not involved, yet now and then a sentence is so badly written as to 
be actually meaningless, and there is an evident carelessness in the 
spelling of both French and English words, and of proper names. 
What is of much more consequence, however, than a mere slip in 
spelling is the ugliness of certain expressions ; the irritating use of 
the hideous word “ vista,” for example, and such crude Zolaesque 
metaphors as “the scabs of forgetfulness were picked away; the 
red sore was exposed bleeding and bare.” Frequently a word is 
repeated in a single short sentence? “But in her mind all was still 
vague until it flashed across her mind that he had told her.” Nor 
are such infelicities as the following at all uncommon: “ He lay 
back; he dozed a little, and awoke an hour after to feel soft air 
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upon the face.” “She had had a rough passage: sea-sickness still 
haunted in her.” “ By the way, I forgot to tell you I’ve just finished 
a novel which I shall be glad if you'll copy it for me.” This coming 
from the great novelist Harding is a little disconcerting. Sometimes 
there is a mixing of tenses in a single sentence: “The summer 
fades, the hills grow gray, and a salt wind blew up from the sea, 
blackening the trees, and the beauty of autumn was done.” 

It is but fair to add, on the other hand, that Mr. Moore very 
often finds exactly the right word to convey his meaning, and on 
such occasions his descriptions have a wonderfully imaginative 
quality in their realism. The words I have underlined in the fol- 
lowing passage, for instance, seem to me to be extraordinarily felici- 
tous, and the impression they call up is as suggestive as, and indeed 
is very like, a picture by Edward Stott :— 

“ The perspective of the hills was prolonged upon fading 
tints, and in the pale blueness the mares feeding in the pad- 
docks grew strangely solitary and distinct; the trees about 
the coast towns were blended in shadow, and out of the first 
stars fell a quiet peace.” 


I began by disliking his novels; the first one I read seemed 
to me in the baldness of its style, with the odd clumsiness of certain 
of the phrases, less like an original work than a translation of some 
French romance. Then I became interested, and from one book 
I passed to another till I had read them all. 

They may, I think, be divided into three classes: the two 
really great achievements, “A Mummer’s Wife,” and “Esther 
Waters”; the books of the second rank, varying in merit and in- 
terest; and the two complete failures, “A Mere Accident,” and 
“Evelyn Innes.” 

The first novel, “A Modern Lover,” dates back to 1883, and 
has for its subject the rather unsavoury and essentially ironic one 
of a young artist making use of his physical attractiveness to gain 
through women a success his mediocre talent could never bring him. 
The inevitable comparison is with “ Bel-Ami,” and it is interesting 
to note that the career of Lewis Seymour was described before that 
of Georges Duroy. The subject of the two books is identical, 
though Maupassant, writing for a French public, of course had a 
freer hand. That he took full advantage of this privilege I am not, 
however, quite so firmly convinced. As a mere piece of writing 
“Bel-Ami” is undoubtedly far superior to “ A Modern Lover,” but 
in some other ways I find myself less willing to admit its superiority. 
I prefer certain of the scenes between Mrs. Bentham and Lewis to 
anything in “ Bel-Ami,” and they seem to me to be on the whole 
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more convincing than the various episodes of that tale. For a first 
novel, at all events, “ A Modern Lover” is singularly striking. It 
has a hard, firm outline ; it is admirably composed. The two prin- 
cipal portraits, those of the weak, beautiful, sensual youth, and of 
his middle-aged mistress, are excellent. There is nothing vague 
about them ; they are really observed, they live. That Mr. Moore 
made the most that was possible of his subject I do not for a 
moment contend ; its tragic aspect, for instance, is to my mind very 
insufficiently developed. The tragedy would, of course, have re- 
vealed itself principally in a fuller, in a more imaginative study of 
Mrs. Bentham after her protégé comes under the spell of the rather 
conventionally drawn Lady Helen; but Mr. Moore seems to lose 
interest in Mrs. Bentham in his pre-occupation with Seymour’s mar- 
ried life, and it is more along the line of rather grim comedy that 
the drama develops. “A Modern Lover” is by no means uni- 
formly excellent, but it is at least brilliantly promising, and it con- 
tains one or two admirable scenes, notably that at the very opening 
of the story, where the poor girl, Gwynnie Lloyd, makes up her 
mind to pose to Lewis for the figure ; and that other describing the 
meeting of Lewis and Mrs. Bentham in the picture-dealer’s shop, 
when the rich lady displays considerably less interest in a Corot 
landscape than in the beautiful and desperately poor youth who 
comes in with his pretty little commonplace painting of a Venus 
and Cupids tucked under his arm. It need hardly be said that 
scenes of this kind come very much within Mr. George Moore’s 
mental vision, and that if their dramatic aspect appeals to him, he 
is also quite capable of doing justice to them from a physiological 
point of view. 

“A Mummer’s Wife,” following a year later, is an immense 
advance on the earlier novel. The method is, indeed, the same— 
Mr. George Moore has never had a second manner—but the grasp 
of material is far more masterly, the different threads of the story 
are more closely woven, and the treatment seems to reveal a deeper 
and more virile imagination. All the promise of “A Modern 
Lover” is fulfilled. For sheer power and breadth of handling only 
“Esther Waters” of Mr. Moore’s novels is comparable to it. It is 
full of the noise and bustle of life—the bright, gay, vulgar, restless 
life of a travelling opera-bouffe company—and this tumultuous 
background throws into high relief the sombre and powerful study 
of the woman’s degradation. Kate, the provincial shop-keeper’s 
wife, who elopes with the big, gross, showy, kindly stage-manager, 
is a strongly-drawn but never very pleasing figure. She is common- 
place, unintelligent, uneducated ; a woman of passive, yielding tem- 
perament and somewhat neurotic tendency, in whom a passion for 
drink rapidly brings about a mental and moral collapse; and the 
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story of her life and death is given with that direct simplicity which 
is characteristic of Mr. Moore at his best. Point by point, with a 
minute and patient analysis, he follows the course of his heroine’s 
emotional and physical life as it moves, at first very slowly, and as 
if drawn by an almost imperceptible current, but at last swiftly and 
hopelessly, toward the abyss where death is waiting. Nothing is 
shirked, nothing is vague, nothing is in the air. The portrait of 
Kate is second only to that of Esther Waters among Mr. Moore’s 
creations, and the minor characters, in their less elaborate way, are 
equally successful. Beaumont, the leading lady, is, indeed, a mas- 
terpiece in little. Drawn in a few lines, the coarse, selfish, sensual, 
vulgar woman, who is yet, in her own way and to sympathetic eyes, 
“not half bad,” exists for our imaginative sense, mentally and 
physically, with an unsurpassable vividness. Beaumont is one of 
the successes of the book, and in half-a-dozen pages lives more than 
Evelyn Innes manages to do in a couple of volumes. “A Mum- 
mer’s Wife” should at once have given Mr. Moore the position that 
only very tardily to-day is being granted to him. It is a big book, 
a strong book, the creation of a bold, original, and powerful mind, 
and though, in parts, it may not be very pleasant reading (there are 
one or two scenes which are almost as ugly as anything in fiction), 
yet it has in a sense a beauty of its own, a beauty that is difficult to 
indicate because it resides perhaps solely in certain moral qualities, 
that is to say in its truth, strength and sincerity. And it is worth 
noting that though the principal subject is dark and gloomy 
enough, and the background sordid and ugly, the tale does not leave 
on one’s mind that impression of a hard, narrow pessimism it would 
have left had it been written by almost any of the French naturalis- 
tic writers. There is nowhere in it the same disgust of life; the 
point of view is saner, wider. Mr. Moore, like every artist, has a 
quick eye for ugliness, but he has not persuaded himself that it is 
his duty to select nothing else for his picture of life. This, per- 
haps, amounts to saying that his vision is not so limited as that of 
the school of writers I have mentioned, and, in fact, the darkest 
episodes of his books are now and then shot through by a sudden 
light of beauty—not frequently, I admit, for Mr. Moore, like Mau- 
passant, is terribly afraid of “illusion du beau ”—a beauty that has 
its origin in a kind of unexpected grace of tenderness. As a not- 
able example of this I cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
charming little touch—half-a-dozen words merely—which accom- 
panies May Gould’s last appearance in “A Drama of Muslin,” and 
which follows on the same young lady’s very unsavoury confession 
to Alice. It is this very admirable quality which, shining out now 
clearly and strongly, in “ Esther Waters,” helps to make that novel 
so distinguished an achievement; and one finds it, too, in several 
of the excellent little stories in “ The Untilled Field,” where, for 
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once, Mr. Moore lets the element of poetry, so painfully absent 
from the vast bulk of his work, count for something in life, bringing 
his naturalistic method to bear on subjects that are as delicate as 
sunlight shining through rain-drenched leaves. How woefully a 
realist may go astray in his search for poetry and beauty was made 
manifest, rather painfully, by “ Le Réve,” but Mr. Moore’s talent is 
of a finer quality than Zola’s, and we may welcome a wavering light 
of idealism that plays fitfully over certain portions of his later work. 

In a prefatory note to “ A Drama in Muslin,” Mr. Moore says 
that it “ is a study of the life of a group of girl-friends. I propose,” 
he adds, “to write a similar work dealing with a group of young 
men, and in this way to produce two books that will picture com- 
pletely the youth of my own time.” Mr. Moore, however, devoted 
three books to this end—the novel mentioned above, “ Spring 
Days,” and “ Mike Fletcher.” Of the three I prefer “ Spring Days.” 
“A Drama in Muslin,” and “ Spring Days,” have much in common ; 
both exhibit Mr. Moore’s wonderful knowledge of middle-class life, 
but the latter has far more of an atmosphere of youth and buoyancy 
and freshness. It has an extraordinary animation ; it is eminently 
invigorating. And never surely was a domestic story so free from 
sentimentality. It has brightness, vivacity, humour, boldness. In 
the opening sentences the note of the book is struck, and we are 
plunged pell-mell into all this young life. There is a vigorous 
vitality in the tale of Mr. Brookes’s daughters and their admirers, 
“the young men from the villas.” The girls live in their crudeness 
and audacity, their robust impetuous youth. And oddly enough it 
is in these two books, devoted to the portrayal of middle-class 
feminine life, that one seems to see most plainly a quality present in 
all Mr. Moore’s work—the predominance, I mean, of the sex motif. 
Now the sex motif is all very well, but one can have enough of 
it, and in my opinion one can have too much, especially when it 
leads to the comparative neglect of other and perhaps more subtle 
human relations. More than those of any other English novelist 
the books of Mr. George Moore give me the impression of a mind 
largely pre-occupied by questions of sex. It is sex that fills up the 
greater part of his mental horizon ; all things seem sooner or later 
—usually sooner—to lead to it, while everything can be traced back 
to it. It even entices Mr. Moore now and then into the more mor- 
bid paths of erotics, and we get the Cecilia of “ A Drama in Muslin,” 
or the Emily of “ Vain Fortune.” And the virtuous persons in his 
books seem to think even more of such questions than their weaker 
companions. We have endless analyses of chastities as well as of 
unchastities, the latter, to my sense, being, on the whole, if any- 
thing, more edifying than the former. Doubtless it might be con- 
tended that the average “nice” novel is much more a matter of 
sex than anything the author of “ Mike Fletcher” has written, but 
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in the “nice” books it is all kept carefully veiled by a system of 
huge generalization, it is all dabbed on in a single neutral tint and 
by a brush as coarse as a house-painter’s—a method exactly the 
reverse of that of Mr. Moore, whose curiosity, whose love of detail, 
of analysis, of explanation, is probably to a large extent what most 
people mean when they talk of his immorality. 

Of the three tales of youth, the third, “ Mike Fletcher,” is cer- 
tainly the least pleasing, and, I think, the least successful also. It 
is Mr. Moore’s version of the eternal Don Juan legend; only now 
Don Juan is a journalist in London—I might add, too, that he has 
evidently ceased to be a gentleman. Mike Fletcher is doubtless a ~ 
fine study, consistent and convincing (except for Mike’s peculiarity 
of cheating at cards without, apparently, losing the esteem of his 
friends), less prolonged than is usual with Mr. Moore, and gaining 
from the condensation. But, after all, it is only the study of a 
sensual cad, of a man utterly devoid of any moral sense, and, con- 
sequently, with all the simplification of character that this implies. 
But granted that no great subtlety was required for the task, the 
decadence of this woman’s idol is powerfully traced, and the con- 
cluding scenes, when Mike returns: to London after a long absence 
abroad, only to find that everything he once cared for now bores 
him, and that he has lost his old attractiveness for others—these 
scenes, culminating in the suicide in the Temple, have great power 
and actuality. The atmosphere of the novel, on the other hand, is 
disagreeably tainted with perversity. No breath of pure air ever 
penetrates it, and there is at least one episode whose curious mor- 
bidity it is a little difficult to follow. The world Mr. Moore here 
describes leaves nothing to be desired in the way of unpleasant- 
ness. The dull lights of vulgarity, sensuality, and vice, float over 
everything, and I hope I am wrong in my suspicion that the author 
believes this atmosphere to be favourable to the production of art. 
I do not, nor do I care for the literary specimens we are favoured 
with in the course of the novel The characters are sometimes 
brilliant, always clever, but never agreeable ; and I take this oppor- 
tunity to remark that, with the exception of Esther Waters, this 
might be said of all Mr. Moore’s characters. There are none of 
them with whom one would care to become intimate; they are 
lacking in charm, in distinction, and most of them, morally, are 
altogether too undeveloped. _If one sets this bustling, selfish, sen- 
sual world of people beside the world that Tourgenieff created, 
how vulgar, how third-rate they instantly become, what shoddy 
specimens of humanity! In Esther Waters alone is there the 
faintest spark of anything approaching nobility. Yet Tourgenieff, 
‘too, was a realist! Are we to take it, then, that Russia is so in- 
finitely happier in the children of her soil than either England or 
Ireland ? 
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“Esther Waters ” (1894) is Mr. Moore’s masterpiece. It is a 
great novel—great in conception, fine, though not so fine, in execu- 
tion, while the intrinsic nobility of the idea, and of the character of 
the heroine, places it on a higher plane than all the rest of his work. 
The subject is simple and very human, but it is as free from vul- 
garity or triviality as the Demeter of Knidos. It is merely a study 
of maternal love in a woman moving in a very humble walk in life— 
a servant girl who has not even been taught to read. Yet in spite 
of her ignorance and violent temper she is one of the finest women 
in fiction. Experience comes to her much as it came to Mr. Hardy’s 
Tess, but her subsequent life is utterly different. Tess is a 
mere puppet in the hands of ironic divinities of whom the reader 
cannot help thinking Mr. Hardy is one, so unconvincing and arbi- 
trary are several of the episodes ; and if there is nothing in “ Esther 
Waters ” which rises to the poetical height of certain passages in 
the earlier novel (Mr. Moore, be it said at once—we have his own 
word for it—is quite incapable even of understanding that supreme 
imaginative beauty which characterizes Mr. Hardy’s work at its best) 
it cannot be denied that it gets closer to life, and that there are 
also none of those coincidences of which Mr. Hardy is so fond. 
“Esther Waters” seems to me to be the result of an absolutely 
sane vision of life. Nothing is heightened, nothing emphasized for 
the sake of a tragic effect. The story is full of the cruelty of life, 
and yet there is in it no more trace of pessimism than there is of 
optimism. Had Mr. Hardy written Esther’s story he would have 
made her fail as he makes everyone fail. Mr. Moore makes her 
succeed, and the book, to my sense, rings absolutely true. In this 
respect I venture to say there are few things in literature equal to 
it, and certainly Mr. Moore has never done anything nearly so fine 
since. Of his two latest novels, “ Evelyn Innes,” that dullest and 
deadest of books, is merely a colossal failure, in spite of the years 
of writing and re-writing, and all the other dreary preparations for 
the ushering in of a masterpiece. The tiresome reminiscences of 
Messrs. Russell and Yeats, and the tedious weight of rather stale 
musical criticism would have crushed a more vital figure than that 
of the terribly nebulous heroine. “The Lake” is much better. It 
contains some good work, though mainly of a purely descriptive 
kind. Still, the proper atmosphere is caught, and the subject is 
highly interesting. Mr. Moore, unfortunately, did not make the 
most of it. The story is too slender; it is over-simplified; there 
are too few characters, and there is too little life. What we have 
instead are the rather foolish opinions of a certain mysterious and 
invisible Mr. Ellis—opinions on Rubens, on Wagner, on the Bible, 
etc. In Mr. Moore’s next novel one hopes there will be no Mr. 
Ellis. 

FORREST REID. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great - 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


LABOUR AND FREE TRADE. 


So much is said about the growth and conditions of British trade 
as measured chiefly by the volume of imports and exports, and 
about the balance of trade theory and its relation to the fiscal con- 
troversy, that no apology need be offered for approaching these 
matters from a purely labour standpoint. I propose to measure 
national progress by the employment of labour test. Commerce 
is not industry. Record trade does not always means record em- 
ployment and wages. It is not the nation that buys the largest 
quantity of foreign goods, but the one that provides the most pro- 
ductive employment for its own people that is in reality the most 
prosperous and progressive. 

That the growth of over-sea commerce is but a very poor test 
of national welfare, is easily proved. Taking the eight years, 1900- 
1907, and comparing them with the corresponding period of thirty 
years ago, 1870-1877, we find that increased trade, as measured by 
imports and exports, has been accompanied by decreased employ- 
ment. As our trade has expanded, our employment in our chief 
productive industries has declined. As our foreign commerce has 
grown, the conditions of our labour market have become worse. 
Just as our purchases of foreign goods have increased so has the 
poverty of our workers been intensified. These are not empty 
assertions, but demonstrable facts. 

In the period 1870-77, we imported and exported goods of the 
value of £5,115,000,000—annual average, £639,000,000. In the 
period 1900-1907 our imports and exports were valued at 
£7,655,000,000-—annual average, £956,000,000. In the first period 
2.3 per cent. of our trade union workmen were unemployed, on the 
average. In the last period, with a much greater volume of trade, 
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the average percentage unemployed reached 4.5 percent. But that 
is not all. The average annual number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom increased from 172,000 in the first period, to 
254,000 in the last one; and the number of indoor paupers (Eng- 
land and Wales) from 120,000 to 200,000. In other words, while 
the country’s commerce increased by about one-third, emigration 
and pauperism increased by about two-thirds, and unemployment 
nearly doubled. Reduced to averages and percentages, the facts 
are as follows :— 





Average annual | Average annual | 4 verage annual 
value of imports "umber of native- aamber of indoor| Average annual 
and exports per | orm emigrants | paupers in percentage of 
head of the popu- from the United England & Wales trade-unionists 
aston of | Nieer Rept 1,00 oft To 
i i of the : ‘ 
United Kingdom pop ion. population. 
-—" - d. 


1870-7 19 15 10 73 51 
1900-7 22 8 6 75 59 




















Leaving exports out of the reckoning, and excluding also im- 
ports of food and raw materials, the figures are still more striking: 
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1870-7 I 16 Io 172,000 120,000 


1900-7 3 47 .254,000 200,000 




















If we compare the first and last years in the last period—that 
is, compare 1900 with 1907—the figures are equally significant :— 





Number of 
Value of Percentage of Number paupers (in and 
imported trade-unionists of out) relieved 


manufactures, unemployed. emigrants. | July 1. (England 
and Wales). 





& 
1900 | 128,000,000 29 168,000 761,000 
1907 | 154,000,000 42 375,000 868,000 

















These figures prove that neither the measure of our capacity to 
purchase foreign goods, nor yet the total volume of our foreign 
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trade, indicate the measure of our national prosperity ; and, incident- 
ally, they destroy about nine-tenths of the Free Trade arguments 
current. As a matter of simple and indisputable fact, we starve, 
pauperise, and exile more willing and efficient workers than any 
other country. And for that deplorable fact Free Trade is mainly 
responsible. Such have been the conditions of our labour market 
in the last 25 years that something like 5,000,000 of our people 
have gone to other countries to seek their livings, and just about 5 
per cent. of the skilled, and many more of the unskilled, among 
those workers remaining at home have, on the average, lacked 
employment. Nor is the reason far to seek. We import more of - 
the products of foreign industry than any other nation does. While 
our markets are filled with the products of foreign labour, our ports 
are crowded with departing emigrants, our streets with unemployed 
men, and our schools with hungry children. Yet our Free Traders 
tell us that the more we import—that is, the more wages we find 
for foreign labour while our own starves—the more prosperous we 
are! Our willing and skilful men cry for work, and our children 
cry for bread. The Cobdenite gives them a sermon on the balance 
of trade theory, and a lecture-on our marvellous commercial 
prosperity. 

In this country we possess a fertile soil, a good climate, a wealth 
of industrial minerals most conveniently deposited, and a highly 
advantageous geographical situation. On top of these great natural 
favours we enjoyed the first benefits of steam power and all that 
that implied. We had a big start in the modern international race. 
and throughout we have possessed, and now possess, in minerals, 
in men, and in money, every essential of progressive industrialism. 
Yet, despite all these favours, we are failing, as no other great 
country is failing, to provide employment for the people. If we 
take the three chief productive occupations of the people, and bulk 
them together, we get the following result for the last two census 
periods :— 

Number of persons employed in the agricultural, textile, and 
metal (iron, steel, engineering, shipbuilding, etc.), industries of the 
United Kingdom :— 


1881—4,982,918, equal to 1,428 per 10,000 of the population. 
190I—5, 199,865 ” 1,255 ” ” ” 
A loss of 173 ” ” ” 
Taking agriculture and textiles together—that is, the produc- 
tion of food and clothing materials—we get this result :— 


1881—4,004,816, equal to 1,148 per 10,000 of the population. 


I90I—3,724,455 ” 899 ” ” ” 
A loss of 249 ” ” ” 
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Here we find, in the two chief industries, a loss of 249 wage 
earners per 10,000 of the population, notwithstanding the fact that 
during those twenty years no fewer than 4,300,000 of our people 
emigrated. If we take the last census period alone we find the 
figures relating to these great industries simply deplorable. _Be- 
tween 1891 and 1901 the number of our farmers and farm-workers 
decreased by 220,000—22,000 a year; and the number of our tex- 
tile operatives—those actually engaged in manufacture, or produc- 
tion, excluding drapers, mercers, etc., included in above tables— 
decreased by 92,000—9,200 a year, despite growth of population 
and demand. 


After agriculture and textiles, we come to the iron trades. 
Here we gained in numbers employed, but, in the first place, our 
gain in iron was not sufficient to make good our losses in agriculture 
and textiles ; secondly, it was not in proportion to the gains of our 
rivals in iron; thirdly, it was not in proportion to the world’s grow- 
ing demand for iron; and, lastly, the casualisation of labour in our 
iron trades, largely due to foreign dumping, did much to destroy 
the nominal increase in numbers employed. The best and most 
up-to-date test of the conditions of labour in the iron, steel, and 
kindred industries, is that afforded by statistics of pig-iron produc- 


tion. Here are the figures (production of pig-iron in millions of 
tons) :— 


The World. Great Britain. Germany. United States. 


1880-4 20 
1885-9 25 
1890-4 28 
1895-9 36 
1900-4 | * 43 
1905-8 55 


Chief among the world’s manufactures are now those of iron. 
The world’s demand for iron goods increases more rapidly than its 
demand for any other class of commodities ; therefore, as a manu- 
facturing nation—as a country particularly well adapted and most 
favourably situated for the manufacture of iron and iron goods— 
we ought to have made very great headway in this branch of in- 
dustry But what are the facts? Whether we take a period of ten 
years, or twenty or thirty years, we find that while the world’s 
demand for, and our rivals’ production of, iron, have increased enor- 
mously, our output has remained practically stationary. In the 
last 25 years the world’s per capita consumption of iron—its demand 
for iron and steel goods—has increased by just about 150 per cent. 
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Our contribution to that largely increased trade in iron has been 
nil—we have not increased our ger capita output by a fraction. 
Why have we failed to make headway? Mainly, if not entirely, 
because we have exposed our markets to the onslaughts of the 
foreign dumper. Thanks to Free Trade, capital and enterprise 
have been discouraged, and the healthy development of industry 
arrested. We have a fiscal system which permits, if it does not 
invite, the tariff-protected and bounty-fed foreigner to come in and 
undersell the home producer at will, and we pay the penalty for our 
folly in constant and chronic unemployment, and all the evils that 
unemployment begets. By remaining a nation of Free Traders in 
a world of Protectionists, we are depriving our capitalists of that 
encouragement, our traders of those markets, our manufacturers of 
that security from unfair competition, and our workmen of that 
employment and those wages which, by every law of reason and 
right, should be theirs. In a word, we are “ black-legging ” British 
capital and labour indiscriminately. 


There is no better test of real national progress—or retro- 
gression, as the case may be—than that afforded by emigration 
returns. These prove the degree of a people’s discontent with its 
lot. They furnish a far more accurate index of the conditions of a 
country’s labour market than official unemployment returns based 
upon trade union reports. Measuring national progress by this 
test, what do we find? We find that since the year 1900, in pro- 
portion to population, for every German who left his country, no 
fewer than nine, if not ten, native-born persons emigrated from the 
United Kingdom. But that is not all. With very few exceptions, 
the German emigrants simply left one Protectionist country to go 
to another, while practically the whole of the British emigrants 
deserted the manifold blessings of Free Trade to seek their livings 
under Protection! Keeping the fact in mind that Germany adopted 
her present protective policy in 1879, the following figures are of 
more than ordinary interest :— 


Number of native-born emigrants from— 


Germany. United Kingdom. 
1881 220,004 243,000 
1881-1890 132,000 255,000 
1891-1900 52,000 174,000 
1901-1907 29,000 250,000 


averages 


Now, despite the fact that the annual exodus of workers from 
the Free Trade United Kingdom is just about ten times as large, 
per capita, as that from Protectionist Germany, we have far more 
unemployment among the workers remaining at home in this 
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country than they have in Germany. Here are some of the recent 
figures :-— 
Percentage of Trade Unionists unemployed in— 
United Kingdom 


Germany 
(returns relating to about (returns relating to about 
1,300,000 members). 600,000 members.) 


1905 20 54 
1906 1*3 41 
1907 1°6 42 
1908 30 74 

Free Traders tells us that these figures are not strictly compar- 
able. It is true, they are not. While unemployment in Germany 
is no worse than these figures make out, it is very much worse in 
this country than the figures represent it to be—emigration statis- 
tics, and pauper statistics, prove it. 

Just as unemployment in, and emigration from, Tariff Reform 
Germany have been on a much smaller scale than unemployment 
in, and emigration from, the Free Trade United Kingdom, so has 
the rise in wages been much more substantial in Germany than 
here. A bulletin issued some time ago by the Bureau of Labour 
at Washington reported that between 1890 and 1903 wages had 
increased in twelve selected occupations by 21.8 per cent. in ariff 
Reform Germany; 20.7 per cent. in the Tariff Reform United 
States ; and by 11.9 per cent. in the Free Trade United Kingdom. 
A more recent report furnished by our Consul-General at Berlin 
tells us that the average wages of the German workman have in- 
creased by 37 or 38 per cent. in the last 17 years. There has been 
no such all-round increase in this Free Trade country. 

We are told, however, that cost of living has increased enor- 
mously in Germany, and that the increase is due to Protection, 
while our Free Trade policy ensures an abundant and cheap food 
supply. Let us see. A Free Trade publication of high standing, 
the Financial Reform Almanack, issue 1906, tells us that it took 
100 marks, or shillings, to purchase as much food, both in Germany 
and England, in 1901, as 95 marks, or shillings would purchase in 
1894, but candidly admits that “the rise in wages was greatest in 
Germany.”’ The same authority admits that in the year 1900, under 
Protection, mark you, 100 marks would purchase as much food in 
Germany as it took 115 marks to purchase in 1877, two years 
before the present fiscal policy was adopted To that admission 
we may add the fact that wages increased by more than 50 per cent. 

Between 1887 and 1900 the all-round average increase of wages 
of the workpeople covered by the Imperial Insurance Scheme in 
Germany was 26 per cent., and, in strange contrast to the condi- 
tions prevailing here, the greatest increases were in wages of un- 
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skilled men. The wages of shipbuilders (skilled men) increased by 
22 per cent. ; of engineers’ fitters, machinists, etc., by 35 per cent. ; 
of general labourers and of miners by 50 per cent. Since 1900 the 
rate of increase has been still greater, while in this country, except 
in the case of miners, increases of wages have been scarcely worth 
mentioning. Whatever the all-round increase of wages has been 
in this country, these last dozen or fifteen years, it has been fully 
absorbed by increased cost of living. Our leading Free Trade 
organ, the Daz/y News, tells us (June 2nd) that, “trade unions are 
fighting to resist decreases of wages, and even where wages have 
risen, the rises have barely met the increase in prices.” If this is 
the case with our most skilled and highly organised workmen, what 
is the case of the unskilled and unorganised? In Germany, we are 
told by the Consul-General above quoted, that while the all-round 
wages increase—skilled and unskilled labour combined—has been 
between 37 and 38 per cent., the rise in the price of commodities 
has not exceeded 25 per cent. at the utmost. 

Mr. E. D. Howard, of the Pennsylvania University, after a 
recent visit to Europe, declared that “ the visitor to Germany would 
fail to find the ragged depravity that marked England.” In 1905, 
a deputation from Birmingham, consisting of Messrs. W. J. Davis 
(a well known trade union leader), R. H. Best, and C. Perks, re- 
ported, upon their return from Germany, as follows:—“We saw no 
case of under-fed, poorly clad, children. . . . The working people 
were unmistakably better nourished, and enjoying a higher social 
life.” In 1906, six Gainsborough workmen visited Germany, and 
reported—(see “ Life and Labour in Germany ”)—that “ Germany’s 
development as an industrial State, and the increase of the wages 
of her working people, as well as the continuous improvement of 
the conditions of her working classes, has been going on, and is 
still going on, under conditions of industrial protection. . . . We 
emphatically repudiate the arguments of those who tell us that the 
German workman leads a miserable life of privation. . . The Ger- 
man workman is neither starved nor ill-fed . . . nor is he badly 
housed. . . . He is in a decidedly better position than the workmen 
in our country.” And so he is; emigration statistics alone amply 
and abundantly prove that the German workman is far better off, 
and much more contented with his lot, under a protective fiscal 
policy than the British workman is under Free Trade. In Germany 
agriculture and manufactures prosper side by side ; while here agri- 
culture withers and manufactures fail to grow as fast as the popu- 
lation’s demand. In Germany, industrial production increases by 
leaps and bounds, and the people find profitable employment. In 
this country productive industrialism is stagnant, and our best 
(workers are obliged to emigrate, at the rate of 4,000 a week, year 
in and year out. 
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In making these comparisons between protective Germany and 
Free Trade Britain, it is only fair to point out that the progress of 
the former country has been effected in face of natural, geographi- 
cal, and economic difficulties unknown in this country. In her 
rapid industrial development Germany has enjoyed no special 
favours in climate, in soil, in minerals, or in situation. On 
the other hand, we have enjoyed—at any rate, we have possessed— 
some splendid and unique favours. Yet, for a whole generation we 
have stood still in the chief productive industries, while Germany 
has gone ahead by leaps and bounds. Germany started on her 
medern industrial career badly handicapped. A generation ago she 
had only two ports of any account, her rivers were shallow, and her 
harbours mean. Her soil, with the exception of a few valleys cover- 
ing not more than a tenth of her area, was very poor. Her minerals 
were mostly of low grade, and were inconveniently deposited. For 
example, while in Britain we have coal and iron ore deposited prac- 
tically in the same beds, and within the easiest possible distance of 
good natural harbours, in Germany the coal is deposited far from 
the ore, and both coal and ore at long distances from any port 
of shipment. In many other respects Germany has been placed at 
great disadvantages compared with this country ; and yet, since she 
adopted her present fiscal policy, she has made far more rapid head- 
way, iu the productiveness of industry, in the provision of employ- 
ment, in rising wages, and the general improvement of the condi- 
tions of the people, than this country has done. 

While our rivals protect their markets, encourage enterprise, 
foster their industries, and provide employment for their people, we 
starve, pauperise, and exile our workers by the hundred thousand, 
send our capital abroad by the hundred million, and have our mar- 
kets flooded with the products of foreign industry. We pay un- 
limited wages to foreign labour, while our own is condemned to 
constant, chronic, and growing unemployment. The fiscal policy 
which encourages, if it does not create, this state of affairs, is 4 
blight on British industry. 

T. Goob. 
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THE RULE OF LIBERTY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION. 


IT might be thought that public health legislation and administra- 
tion, child of the Benthamite individualists, would escape the 
attacks of those who at one time claim for the individual a know- 
ledge and forethought which, at another time and for another pur- 
pose, they vehemently deny to them. It is true that this child 
may have developed characteristics which were latent, unknown 
and unforeseen by its parents; that is a trick children have. But 
surely its success must be measured by its results. That life is 
longer, health is better, disease less, and deaths fewer, is shown by 
statistics which cannot be questioned, and can only be explained 
by reference to the legislation and administration having these 
desirable conditions as objects. The effects no one will deny 
desiring, but the fact that they have been achieved by an increas- 
ing substitution of collective action for individual inaction, appears 
to greatly embitter the cup of satisfaction to those who put their 
trust in individual liberty. ~ 

Thus, in the Westminster Review for June, Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, utters the battle cry of “ Liberty,” pegs up his banner upon 
one of Ibsen’s dramas and an alleged case of neglect by the local 
authority of a University town, and tilts at public health authorities, 
officials, and laws alike. It is a curious and instructive instance of 
the danger of criticising before understanding, of “ activity in ad- 
vance of knowledge,” which the writer explicitly disowned the wish 
for. It is well, sometimes, even for individualists, to recall that 
the most nauseous medicines have compensating curative 
properties. 

Ibsen’s “ Enemy of the People” shows Dr. Stockmann, in 
spite of the threats of his employers, the weakness of his friends, 
and the entreaties of his family, daring to do what his knowledge 
and devotion to truth told him was right. He dared to stand alone 
—and suffered. We are asked to accept this as a warning that 
“the majority of the community desire to be free to live their own 
lives in their own way, and will always have to be reckoned with 
whenever extreme collectivist measures reach the stage of practical 
Politics.” Is it not rather another instance of that “ activity in 
advance of knowledge” which he decries; an example where 2 
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community, in its ignorance, is blind to danger, and should be led 
by others more enlightened and experienced in the public needs? 

That majorities in a democracy fluctuate and cannot always 
be relied upon, is too trite an axiom of politics to need enforcement 
through the drama, and it is difficult to imagine Ibsen setting out 
to glorify ignorance led by interest. Rather does he show the 
grandeur and courage of a man who is true to himself, and con- 
siders his duty to the community before his personal interest, even 
though the community, misled, believe the selfish interest of a few 
to be its own. The drama, however, has its lesson; applied to 
English public health administration it undicates the vital necessity 
for sanitary officials being beyond the harm of men whose private 
interests conflict with the common good. 

The counterpart in an English University town is somewhat 
strained. Dr. Stockmann wished to tell the truth, he is opposed 
by the Burgomaster and others interested in keeping the truth 
hidden, and is finally denounced as “An Enemy of the People,” 
when he proclaims the truth to a public meeting. In effect, Mr. 
Judge says “ Serve him right,” “the people wish to live their own 
lives in their own way,” but when he is concerned with the actual 
English case his tone changes, and the course he would have 
praised in the drama he denounces as a “ serious danger ” in real 
life, and bases thereon a wholesale condemnation of public health 
authorities and law. In the case quoted, the Medical Officer, in- 
structed by his Council, refused to give information as to the sani- 
tary condition of a private house to a private person presumably 
requiring it for the purpose of an action at law, and the Local 
Government Board supported the authority. 

Public health authorities exist for the purposes of securing the 
abatement of nuisances and the prevention of disease, information 
of the work done and the results achieved being recorded in the 
Medical Officer’s annual report. The abatement of nuisances is 
secured by serving notices upon the persons responsible ; the notice 
complied with, their work is done. In the case in question, there 
appears to have been nuisances existing at the house, and action 
ought to have been taken to secure their abatement. The lady 
aggrieved had the liberty, as she had the right, to complain to the 
local authority, the local authority’s duty was to secure abatement, 
and the owner’s (or occupier’s) responsibility was to do the work 
necessary. We are not told if this chain of procedure was com- 
pleted or, if not, where the default lay. But even if the local 
authority shirked their duty, a not infrequent occurrence where men 
seek and secure election, not to enforce laws, but to retard their 
administration, any person aggrieved or any inhabitant may com- 
plain to a Justice of such nuisance, and the Justice, if satisfied, may 
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make and enforce an order for abatement, and recover costs from 
the person upon whom the order is made. (Sec. 105, Public Health 
Act, 1875). The lady also had the liberty and right to do this. 

The grievance appears to be, not that “ information which had 
been obtained by public officers at the public expense” was not 
acted upon by the public officers, but that it was not given to a 
private person for private purposes; a grievance suspiciously like 
that of house-owners and others who desire to know from whom 
complaints as to insanitary property and nuisances emanate. 

These considerations do not exonerate in any way a local 
authority which does not do its duty ; such conduct is indefensible, 
and so is that of an authority which, using its power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal of an official, exercises an influence so as to 
prevent him performing his duties, and here, perhaps, is one of the 
lessons of the case. 

Assuming that it was the duty of the Medical Officer to give 
the information asked for, then clearly the authority exercised 
pressure to prevent it being given, and the conclusion one arrives 
at is that the demand of sanitary officials that their authorities 
should have no power to dismiss them except for just cause—dis- 
honesty, incompetence, etc.—is one of practical importance. Per- 
haps the Medical Officer in question had read or seen “ An Enemy 
of the People.” Counterparts to Dr. Stockmann are not unknown 
in England, and in many of the smaller areas the pressure brought 
to bear upon him is successfully exercised upon sanitary officials. 
It is not long since a Medical Officer had occasion to refuse the 
request of his authority to cut out from his report unpalatable 
facts, and the friction between the Southend Corporation and their 
Medical Officer is still fresh in the public mind. In a leading 
article, pleading for security of tenure for health officers, the “Local 
Government Officer” states: “We continue to receive communi- 
cations for publication (from sanitary inspectors), but still more 
conclusive are others of a private and confidential nature, in which 
the writers give personal experiences, which they hesitate to pub- 
lish even anonymously, lest the details should be recognised locally, 
and the dreaded and ever impending prosecution should ensue.” 

Pursuing the assumption, the authority was evidently com- 
posed of men looking to “increased individual responsibility for 
improvement in the sanitary condition of our dwellings rather than 
to increased interference on the part of public authorities.” They 
were men after Mr. Judge’s own heart. That such authorities 
“often do as much to hinder sanitary improvement as they do to 
advance it,” is admitted; they neglect the duties placed by law 
upon them, and do not permit their officers to compel individuals 
to fulfil their legal responsibilities. Their members seek election 
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for that purpose, but they succeed in proving, not the need for 
increased individual responsibility, but its complete breakdown in 
face of the complex circumstances of modern life, for it is in such 
districts where sanitary conditions are most unsatisfactory. 

We all desire, sanitary administrators in particular, simplicity 
in the law. No one will quarrel with the wish for “a codification 
of existing sanitary Acts”; this is a reform long overdue. But a 
smile cannot be repressed whilst perusing Mr. Judge’s proposed 
amendments to the law. They are well worth considering seriatim 
as instancing the intellectual equipment of individuals, to whom we 
are asked to look for improvement in the sanitary condition of our 
dwellings. 

(1) “ Public sewers or common drains to be public property 
and a public charge.” This is provided for in Sect. 13 ef seq, 
Public Health Act, 1875. 

(2) “ Disconnecting traps to be provided between house and 
sewer.” Provided for by bye-laws made under Sec. 157, Public 
Health Act, 1875. 

(3) “ The drain between disconnecting trap and sewer to be 
public property and a public charge.” This is now private pro- 
perty, but repairs are usually done by the local authority and 
charged to owner. 

(4) “ Cleansing and ventilation of sewers to be the duty of the 
sanitary authority.” It has been so since 1875, P.H.A., Sec. 10. 

(5) “ Certificate of sanitary condition of house to be required 
before house drain is connected to sewer.” Connections are usually 
made long before the house is finished. The sanitary condition 
ought to be ensured by the bye-laws. 

(6) “ No house to be occupied before certified as fit for occupa- 
tion.” A course frequently prescribed by the Building Bye-laws. 

(7) “ The owner or occupier to be responsible for cleansing, 
ventilation, and repair of house drain.” Provided in Secs. 41, 91, 
etc., P.HLA., 1875. 

(8) “ A person certifying a house as sanitary to be deemed to 
have examined it.” That should go without saying, but certificates 
are only valid for the date when given. A strong wind may dis- 
place slates and damage gutters ; a frost causes fractures of various 
pipes, or a slight settlement of the ground dislocates drains. 

Further comment is needless, and would be cruel. A 
few minutes’ conversation with a Medical Officer or Sanitary 
Inspector would have prevented such a pitiable exhibition of legal 
knowledge, and might have informed Mr. Judge that there is 4 
great and increasing body of expert opinion against his “ cardinal 
principle of modern urban sanitary science ”—the disconnecting trap 
—and that sanitary administrators now look elsewhere for the 
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causes of most, if not all, infectious diseases, rather than in drains 
and sewers. This only goes to prove how difficult it is for the 
individual to accept responsibilities in matters of intricate and tech- 
nical detail. Where Mr. Judge fails, how can the average man be 
expected to succeed? 

The fact is that modern conditions cry aloud for State inter- 
ference in sanitary affairs. The public health is a public charge ; 
the conditions affecting it are as various as they are complex; in 
securing and maintaining the right conditions for health, individuals 
have responsbilities as well as the State, but the State, whilst per- 
forming its own duties, must enforce upon individuals the perform- 
ance of theirs. To leave this to private initiative and effort, in the 
name of liberty, is to rely upon knowledge not possessed, will want- 
ing stimulus, and persons lacking power. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the reduction of the 
death rate from 20.5 per 1,000 in 1856, to 14.7 in 1908, has been 
achieved by a continuous increase in the amount of collective effort 
on behalf of the health of the community. The variations, such 
as those between Hornsey, with a death rate of 8.3, and Middles- 
borough, with 19.8 per 1,000, are in the main due to the varying 
incidence of poverty and ignorance. It is against these malign 
factors that war must now be waged in the interests of the public 
health. This is a task for the State, and not for the individual. 


B. G. BANNINGTON. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Many of us can remember the incredulity with which M. Boucher 
de Perthes’ discovery of flint implements in the gravels of the 
Somme valley was greeted, not only in this but in every other 
country. Since then, relics of primitive man have been found in 
increasing numbers in all parts of the globe, some under circum- 
stances that leave no doubt as to their authenticity, others in locali- 
ties that render their identification a matter of some considerable 
difficulty. To the latter category belong, in our opinion, a con- 
siderable proportion of the objects figured in Mr. F. Smith’s work 
on the Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland? Mr. Smith is 
evidently an enthusiast and, for more than forty years, he has, with 
unwearying patience, collected everything that could possibly be 
considered a paleolithic implement. In some cases these have 
been found in deposits already recognised as contemporaneous with 
paleolithic man; but by far the larger number of the specimens 
figured and described by Mr. Smith have been found on the sea- 
shore or on the surface of the ground. In such cases there is little 
but the shape of the object itself to guide us in forming an opinion 
as to whether it is natural or artificial. To add to the difficulties 
of the situation most of the Scottish specimens are made of granite, 
basalt or trap, stones that, even under the most favourable con- 
ditions, do not show traces of human workmanship so clearly as the 
more homogeneous flint of southern localities. Not only is it a 
matter of difficulty to detect human workmanship in such material 
when fresh; but some of these eruptive rocks are so readily de- 
composed that we cannot hope to see them in anything resembling 
the state in which they were many thousands of years ago. Allow- 
ing for all this we still think that the author has been unduly san- 
guine in his interpretation of many of the forms depicted in the 
numerous and excellent illustrations with which he has furnished 
us. Figures 11 and 12, for instance, are forms that one would 
expect fragments of basalt to assume, especially after exposure to 
the weather. They do not show the least trace of human handi- 
work, and the dotted lines supposed to represent their original 


1. “The Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland.” By F. Smith. 
Blackie & Son, Ltd., London, 1909. 
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shape are mere guesswork. In many other cases the author makes 
full use of a very fertile imagination. Fig. 67, for instance, is said 
to be a core; but the illustration merely shows a piece of basalt 
without any signs of working. We are told that many of the 
stones said to be flayers, are smoothed by long use; but has the 
author considered how long it would take to smooth by the opera- 
tion of flaying animals? We prefer to accept the view held by 
the author, and put forward as an explanation for the large number 
of paleolithic implements found in some localities, that such tools 
were quickly made and soon cast aside. We know that, even quite 
recently, in the case of the Seri Indians, stones were used as found 
to cut up and dismember the bodies of animals. While not agree- 
ing with all the views of the author as to the human origin of some 
of his finds we have no doubt whatever that his work will be looked 
upon as a valuable contribution towards our knowledge of paleo- 
lithic relics in Scotland. Should another edition be required, it 
should not be forgotten that an index is a very necessary addition 
to a book of this kind. 


No scientific theory has given-rise to so much controversy as 
that with which the names of Darwin and Wallace are connected. 
It would be difficult to find any naturalist of experience at the 
present time who does not accept the theory in a general sense ; 
but, while many seek to extend its scope, others are of opinion that 
the proof is, in many cases, insufficient. To the latter class belong, 
apparently, Messrs. D. Dewar and F. Finn, whose work, “ The 
Making of Species,”2 has just reached us. Both of the authors 
have spent some years in India, and the result of their observa- 
tions appears to have been that biology is in an unhealthy con- 
dition, especially in England, and that the science sorely needs 
some fresh impetus. This impetus the authors seek to give, mainly 
by criticising those who have advanced theories ; but also, in some 
instances, by suggesting theories of their own. In the case of new 
species, for instance, it is suggested that all species throw off at 
greater or less intervals discontinuous variations, and that it is upon 
these that natural selection acts. With regard to the possibility of 
new species arising by the crossing of already existing species it is 
pointed out that hybrids are not always sterile, and that, given 
favourable conditions for their perpetuation, fertile hybrids may 
well give rise to new species. While it is true that many cases of 
fertile hybrids are known, yet the majority are undoubtedly sterile 
and, in order that the new variety may be perpetuated, it is neces- 
sary that there should be several hybrids at the same time because, 


2. “The Making of Species.” By D. Dewar and F. Finn. London: J. 
€, 1909. 
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if they breed with either parent stock there will be reversion to 
that type. Messrs. Dewar and Finn have but a very limited belief 
in mimicry, against which they raise many objections, probably 
the most original of which is that the imitation is sometimes over- 
done. Perhaps the most well-known case of mimicry is when 
butterflies that are palatable to birds adopt the markings and 
coloration of species that are distasteful or unpalatable. This 
theory is a very captivating one; but those who have studied the 
mutual relations of birds and insects know that birds very rarely 
chase butterflies. It is the caterpillars that suffer most from their 
pursuit; these and not the butterflies would benefit most by 
mimicry. One of the most obscure points in connection with this 
subject is that birds of different species and living in widely sepa- 
rated countries, are yet found to bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. If they inhabited the same district one species would be 
looked upon as a mimic of the other. The idea that the colours 
of flowers are developed to attract insects is rightly negatived by 
the authors. Practical beekeepers know that bees prefer to visit 
such flowers as white clover, lime, Spanish chestnut or sycamore 
rather than the most gaudy favourites of the horticulturist. Do 
not Darwinians attach rather too much importance to colour which 
is, after all, a superficial and changeable characteristic? Upon the 
causes of colouration and the reasons why colour appears in 
patches on certain parts of the body the authors have much to say, 
and they advance a new explanatory theory which has much to 
commend it. Lovers of natural history will find much to interest 
them in this book, which is written in popular language, and con- 
tains many original observations. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


It is now just fifteen years since we noticed in these pages 
“National Railways,” by the late Mr. James Hole, Secretary of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, which has since held the field 
as the leading authority upon the nationalisation of railways. Since 
the publication of this work public opinion has moved rapidly. 
The very idea was then scouted as impracticable, impossible, and, 
above all, as dangerously socialistic. The recent threatened rail- 
way strike, and the still more recent proposed amalgamation of 
three of the largest railways, have opened the eyes of the public 
to the dangers of private monopolies of the magnitude of our lead- 
ing companies. “The Railways and the Nation, Problems and 
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Possibilities,"! by Mr. W. Bolland, forms at once evidence of an 
awakened opinion, and the advance made in railway economic 
thought. It will, we are sure, meet with a more general acceptance 
than Mr. Hole’s work. Not that the latter is inferior in its treat- 
ment of the principles, but naturally, in the interval, the discussion 
to which his book gave an impetus has grown in volume, and the 
whoie question has developed with the detailed information which 
has been collected and correlated. Mr. Bolland sets out to show 
the enormous national waste caused by the present chaotic railway 
system, the only remedy for which is unification. But unification 
in private hands spells monopoly. As Mr. Bolland contends, © 
transport is a national affair. It would pay the community to run 
the railways at a loss, provided we had cheap fares and freights. 
Not that there need be a loss. Mr. Bolland desires to see the 
railways run on the principle of the Post Office, 2.2, to charge 
irrespective of distance. Under the present system, English rails 
are barely holding their own, and the time is fast approaching 
when they will cease to do so. Mr. Bolland conclusively shows 
how wasteful the present system of fares and rates based on 
distance is. Moreover, the railways themselves have proved in 
their excursion fares the advantages of the Post Office system. 
And the social and economic advantages of cheap fares and rates 
would prove immeasurable. It would largely solve the agricul- 
tural depopulation and economic depression. 

Mr. Bolland combines a sound grasp of the details of railway 
economics with real breadth of view, and his solution will have to 
be reckoned with. 

“A Handbook of Foreign Study,”2 the official organ of the 
International Academic Committee, by Mr. H. J. Darnton-Fraser, 
with an introduction by Mr. Haldane, the Secretary of State for 
War, should prove of invaluable assistance to those who contem- 
plate supplementing their post-graduate course by special study 
abroad. The objects of the Committee are first to give informa- 
tion, and help to any English-speaking student or graduate going 
to the Continent or to the United States, for purposes of study or 
research work ; secondly, to give the same facilities to any foreign 
student or graduate coming to study in Great Britain or Ireland. 
As Mr. Haldane very properly points out: “It is only by coming 
into close contact with the modes of thought and speech of other 
nations that we become aware of the deadening tendencies of habit 
in ourselves and others. New interest is awakened, and fresh light 
Bolles ‘*The Railways and the Nation, Problems and Possibilities.” By Mr. W. 

2. “A Handbook of Foreign Study.** By H. J. Darnton-Fraser, Convener of 
the International Academic Committee. With an Introduction by The Right Hon. 


R. R. Haldane, K.C., M.P., Secretary of State for War. Edinburgh: The Darien 
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comes—light, the importance of which we may be disposed to 
over-estimate at first from the novelty of its hue, but which is not 
less light. Each country has its own strength and its own weak- 
ness. What most concerns us is to gain the wide outlook which 
is won when the differences and the resemblances are alike known. 
No amount of study at home can ever give the equivalent of per- 
sonal contact, especially if it be with the personality of a great 
teacher.” All this is profoundly true, and no one can hope to be 
a successful teacher at home who has not had a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with modern thought and tendencies. 

“Winning a Living on Four Acres,”3 by Mr. Fred E. Morton, 
is a continuation of the author’s further experiences as a small- 
holder, which he first described in “The Simple Life on Four 
Acres,” a book which attracted much public attention on its 
publication. Mr. Morton, it will be recollected, was a young 
London clerk in the Civil Service, who, five years ago, left the 
office stool to experiment as a small holder on four acres of derelict 
heavy clay-land in Essex, and also with the small capital of £117 
built his own house, and has since maintained himself off the 
land. The value of his experiment cannot be over-estimated. He 
has proved by practical experience that even a city clerk, with little 
experience of agriculture or horticulture, can with his own hands 
live a decent, healthy life on the land. His first book, as the pub- 
lisher states, came as a new breath of life to hundreds of jaded 
and hopeless city people. The present ought to prove no less 
stimulating. Although there is no great phenomenal success, yet 
there is no failure to record. The balance of 1908 shows a profit 
of £41 instead of £45 in his second year, but his enjoyment of the 
life is a keen as ever, his health and strength vastly improved, and 
his sweetness and sincerity of temper unimpaired. His state of 
single life, no doubt, accounts for some of his comparative failures, 
but this disadvantage will no longer exist, as his marriage has been 
announced. It is not every one, of course, who is suited to the 
simple life, yet there are, we are convinced, a large number of people 
throughout the country who would make it a success if they only 
had the chance. With the real administration of the Small Holding 
Act and the application of the principle of co-operation, that chance 
will come. 

We are glad to see that “ The Tragedy of Quebec; the Ex- 
pulsion of its Protestant Farmers,”4 by Mr. Robert Sellars, has 
reached a second edition. The object of the author is not merely 
to help and to save the comparatively small number of Protestant 


3. “Winning a Living on Four Acres.”” By Fred E. Morton. London: A. C- 
Field. 1909. 
. “The Tragedy of Quebec: The expulsion of its Protestant Farmers.” By 
Robert Sellers. Second Edition. Toronto: Ontario Press, Limited. 1908. 
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farmers still left in the province of Quebec, but to awaken Cana- 
dians generally to the schemes of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, not content with its supremacy in the temporal affairs of 
the province, is seeking to extend its pernicious influence through- 
out the Dominion. That its influence has been utterly pernicious 
might be assumed, but Mr. Sellars is careful to prove this from the 
testimony of French Roman Catholic Governors from the earliest 
times. It forms, as he says, a danger to civil and religious liberty 
throughout the Dominion, and is one which must be met sooner 
or later. Roman Catholic France has recognised this at long last, 
and has found the solution. In Canada the Church is pursuing ~ 
the same methods as it did under the Jesuits during the old French 
régime for 150 years. French Canada is an object lesson for all 
time. In no other part of the world was the rule of the Church 
more complete. In no other part was it socially, commercially, 
intellectually, or politically so disastrous a failure. And yet this 
same Church still maintains, in spite of all the lessons of history, 
that implicit obedience to its rule, not only in spiritual, but in 
temporal matters, is the only sure road to happiness and prosperity, 
moral and material greatness. 

The modern world is beginning to recognise the gigantic fraud 
which has existed for so many centuries, and which still seeks to 
enslave it. That people should still be found weak enough to 
offer their obedience is the crowning wonder of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Priestcraft everywhére and all the time has proved a blight 
on civilization, a blight which, unless the people themselves have 
the grit to sweep away, as they would a loathsome fungus, means 
national decadence and ultimate extinction. This is not a ques- 
tion of race; it is not even a question of religion. Statesmen, 
both of Louis XIV. and of the present French Republic, have 
equally grappled with this evil thing—the political aggrandise- 
ment of Rome. We can only trust that Canadian politicians will 
awake in time, and cut out this canker, which is eating into the 
heart of the nation. Mr. Sellars has done a great service to 
Canada and to the Empire. The priest must be told to keep his 
hands out of secular matters, or sent packing. No nation can be 
free under Rome. 

We have received No. 1, of Vol. XII, of “The Boletin de 
Instruccion Publica,’5 which is concerned with the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Public Instruction to the Director-General 
of Primary Education, in compliance with Article 22 of the Law 
of August 15th, 1908. 

In another part of this issue of the Westminster Review, a 
contributor bases an independent article on the remarkable book, 


5. “Boletin de Instruccion Publica,’? Tom. XII, Num. I. Organo de la Secretaria 
del Ramo. Mexico: Tipograpia Economica. 1909. 
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“The Vanishing Crescent: Turkish Revelations,”6 We need do 
no more here than offer our readers a brief notice of the work. 
Whether there be much or little fiction in it, the work demands 
the most serious attention of all the people of the Great Powers, 
and, therefore, it ought to be made accessible to English 
readers in a careful translation. The book contains no intimation 
of the respective responsibility of the two authors; but one of 
them—Ular—has already made a name as the author of notable 
works dealing with China and the East. From the Introduction, 
we learn that a month after the proclamation of the Turkish Con- 
stitution, at the end of 1876, there appeared an anonymous bro- 
chure, said to have come from the pen of a Turkish official, in which 
the approximate outbreak of war with Russia was confidently pre- 
dicted. The brochure disclosed the existence of a series of inter- 
national intrigues which, though known to all the Ambassadors of 
the Great Powers, had been jealously guarded from the public 
knowledge. These criminal diplomatic intrigues found expression 
in a number of confidential Russian documents which were of such 
a damaging character that Ignatieff, the Russian Ambassador, 
caused the whole of the issue of the brochure to be bought up 
within twenty-four hours. Several pages, however, of the brochure, 
which so suddenly disappeared more than thirty years ago, are 
here reprinted in the Introduction, which the author concludes with 
the following paragraph. We translate the paragraph in full, as 
it gives the general motif of the present work :— 

“ We purpose to show the applicability to our own time of 
what the anonymous Turkish author alleged in his work of 
January 20th, 1877, namely, that the causes provocative of the 
new Oriental crisis are to be sought elsewhere than in the 
internal administration of the country; that the European 
Powers must be held solely responsible for the future catas- 
trophes ; finally, that the secret undercurrent of events bears 
very little resemblance to what is seen openly, and that the 
historical truth concerning the Balkan crisis during the last 
five-and-thirty years can be established only by a method 
describable—in the words of Nietzsche—as an Umwertung 
aller Werte ”—in plain English, as the reading into what has 
passed for history that which is its very opposite. 

Then, in a series of five eloquent, impassioned chapters, occupying 
some 340 pages, we have narrated the Coming of the Eclipse, the 
“ Horror-romance ” of Murad V., the story of the “ Icons against the 
Crescent ” (Russia against Turkey), the reign of Abdul-Hamid, and 
finally the Revolution. Abdul-Asis, the much belauded Turkish 


6. “Der Erléschende Halbmond: Tiirkische Enthiillingen.” Von 
Alexander Ular und Enrico Insabato. Frankfurt: Riitten und Loening. 
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statesman Midhat Pasha, and finally Abdul-Hamid, present very 
different figures from those which we have been accustomed to 
ascribe to them. The Sultans were the victims of European in- 
trigue, by which they were driven to desperation in self-defence ; 
and Midhat Pasha was a would-be Turkish Napoleon, who, though 
he forsook one master for another, as it suited his own private 
ambition, ultimately failed to become the dictator he longed to 
become. In support of these representations, the authors adduce 
astonishing excerpts from secret diplomatic papers, to which they 
have access, and some of which they have in their possession ; and 
they assure us that they could make still further disclosures. 
Troubles in Armenia, Macedonia, and elsewhere, have been inten- 
tionally and criminally provoked by emissaries of the Powers for 
their own purposes. Abdul-Asis left an alleged “ Testament,” 
from which long extracts are given, which the authors maintain con- 
tains the only principles upon which the Ottoman Empire can be 
firmly and consistently established, and which, if realised in action, 
would end the Turkish troubles. The gist of the whole is that if 
the Powers would only let Turkey alone, we should hear no more 
of the “sick-man,” because the man would no longer be sick. 
Whatever discount the reader may be inclined to make in the state- 
ments put forth by the authors, there is probably no book in which 
can be found a clearer and, on the whole, more correct disclosure of 
the secret intentions of the several Powers, and of the hidden 
machinations of diplomacy, in the Near East, during the last fifty 
years. The events are too cleverly described, the undeniable facts 
of history are too closely followed, and the whole hangs together 
too rationally, to allow us to regard the book as a romance, though 
few romances are more thrilling. After making all the deductions 
that the soberest genuine’ criticism would compel us to make, 
enough remains to challenge the most serious expert examination, 
and to deserve the most careful study by all. Though Great 
Britain does not—as do some of the other Powers—anticipate any 
territorial gain from the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, 
her interests in the East have led her—diplomatists would, of 
course, say had compelled her—to compete with the other Powers 
in diplomatic chicanery and intrigue. It is altogether a sorry 
story, when the best is said; and the future risks are so great that 
the British Empire will be fortunate indeed, if it passes scatheless 
through the more than possible coming crisis. 

“A New Way of Life,”? is a reprint in book form of articles 
which have recently appeared in the S#ectator, insisting upon the 
necessity of supplementing an efficient navy by such a land system 


7. “A New Way of Life.” By J. St. Loe Strachey. Reprinted from the 
Spectator. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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of universal training in arms as “is being pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the country by the National Service League.” It is claimed 
that the policy of the National Service League gets rid of almost 
all the prime objections to the French and German systems, is 
thoroughly democratic, and would furnish a million men already 
trained to arms, at the same cost as the Territorial system in which 
the personne is to get its real training after war is declared. The 
proposal is that all young men—say, between seventeen and eigh- 
teen years of age—-shall “receive three or four months’ recruit 
training, and after that shall have a fortnight’s training each year 
for the next three years.” It is estimated that something over 
140,000 would every year be liable to training. The author con- 
tends “that any nation which deliberately refuses to make the 
sacrifices required to give every citizen a training in the use ot 
arms will not in the long run be able to maintain the command of 
the sea”; our defencelessness at home would but stimulate foreign 
powers to break down our supremacy at sea; and that “ not only 
would the cause of national defence be helped by the whole youth 
of Britain receiving a training in arms such as they receive in 
Switzerland and Norway, but that an improvement would result 
therefrom, in the physical, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
people.” “Unless our people as a whole are trained to the use of 
arms, as are the citizens of the Swiss Republic, and the men of 
that equally free and equally democratic community, Norway, the 
nation cannot enter upon the new way of life for which I plead. 
She must either tread that new way, or be forced to make way for 
those who are not unwilling to render their sacrifices of patriotism.” 
We confine ourselves to drawing attention to the book by offering 
these quotations. It is quite unnecessary to insist upon the im- 
portance of the subject. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Pages d’Histoire Contemporaine ”! consists @f seventy ar- 
ticles, for the most part political, contributed by M. Pierre de 
Coubertin, to Le Figaro, between 1902 and 1906. The most in- 
teresting, to our thinking, is “Roosevelt et Tolstoi.” All testify to 
the writer’s kindly feeling towards England and Hellenism. M. P. 
de Coubertin is a shrewd and well-equipper publicist, and many of 
his pclitical forecasts have been justified by subsequent events. 

M. Frédéric Loliée, whose “Les Femmes du Second Empire, 
La Féte Impériale, and La Vie d’une Impératrice,” have gone 


1. “Pages d’Histoire Contemporaine.” Par Pierre de Coubertin. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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through many editions, has further vindicated his claims to be con- 
sidered the foremost historian of the Second Empire, by publishing 
from family papers and official documents, “ Frére d’Empereur: Le 
Duc de Morny et la Société du Second Empire.”2. To those who 
can read between the lines,” wrote William Graham, “ the real Em- 
peror of the French was not Napoleon III., but the Duc de Morny.” 
The subject of this fascinating memoir first saw the light in Oct., 
1811, and, though registered under the names of Charles Auguste 
Louis, Joseph de Morny, was actually the illegitimate son of ex- 
Queen Hortense de Beauharnais, by General Charles de Flahaut, 
who himself was the adulterine son of Talleyrand. De Morny was 
no adventurer in the vulgar sense of the term, but a man of adven- 
tures. In his time he played many parts. He served in the 
African Campaign, lived the life of a man of fashion at the Court 
of Louis Philippe, speculated heavily on Change, bought and sold 
pictures, wrote indifferent vaudevilles, of which he was intensely 
vain, became Ambassador Extraordinary to Russia, President of 
the Corps Legislatif, etc. The Coup d’Etat of Dec. 2, which he is 
believed to have planned, brought him wealth and a dukedom. 
This great-grandson, on the sinister side, of Louis XV., died, as he 
lived, the worldliest of worldlings, and the Empire which he had 
done so much to build up, survived him but for a short time. The 
volume is illustrated with twenty-two portraits. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“Pierre et Thérése,”! by M. Marcel Prevost, is a powerful novel 
of absorbing interest. Pierre and Thérése meet under romantic 
circumstances, and fall in love with each other at first sight. He 
had acquired vast wealth at an age when most men are painfully 
making their way in the world ; she possessed extraordinary beauty 
and intellectual tastes. From every point of view their marriage 
offered all reasonable guarantee of happiness, except that whilst she 
laid bare to her betrothed, with a frankness that amounted to scru- 
pulosity, every secret of her innocent heart, he, on the other hand, 
maintained an ominous silence about his past. After a magnificent 
féte, given by Pierre on the conclusion of a prolonged honeymoon, a 
young protégé, jealous of his happiness, revealed to the bride the 
crushing news that the foundations of her husband’s fortune were 
laid by fraud. It is a story of that love which is stronger than death 


2. “Frére d’Empereur: Le duc de Morny et la Société du Second Empire.” 
Par Frédéric Loliée. Paris: Emile-Paul. 
I. “Pierre et Thérése.”” Par Marcel Prevost. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 
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—the love which survives bruised, yet unbroken, the consciousness 
that one’s idol has feet of clay. 

On the shores of the Danube and the Dimbooitsa, French is 
still the second mother-tongue of the cultured classes, and the fame 
of Héléne Vacaresco, the descendant of a long line of Roumanian 
princes, has extended throughout the length and breadth of Europe. 
In “Chants d’aurore,” “L’Ame Sereine,” and “Le Jardin Pas- 
sionné,” she has voiced far better than her compatriot Bolintineano, 
all the poetry of the Latin East, its melancholy, and exotic charms. 
“Amor Vincit,”2 is a love-poem, pagan, passionate, and infinitely 
sad, told in exquisite, rhythmic prose. Its theme is love triumphant, 
love invincible, which was old when Sophocles chanted his most 
famous chorus; old even when Helen’s face had launched a thou- 
sand ships, and fired the topmost towers of Ilium ; but, despite its 
age, of infinite variety. “Je suis Latine d’Orient et trés croyante. 
. . . J'ai parcouru toutes les idées, tous les cultes et toutes les 
déraisons. Les saintes sont 4 mes yeux des amoureuses supérieures 
et mille fois plus dévastées que les amantes terrestres.” This con- 
fession exactly describes the morbidly mystical temperament of 
Despina, whose heart is wrung by conflicting emotions—fidelity to 
her vow of perpetual widowhood and the insistent love for one 
destined to early death. Roumania is a country of violent extremes: 
parching heat alternates with intense cold, and with its people the 
joy of life is overshadowed by the dread of death. The dominant 
note of “ Amor Vincit” is spiritual unrest, a feverish grasping after 
a happiness in its nature elusive, and even recognised as such. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has followed up her success in “A 
Tramping Methodist ” by “ Starbrace,”3 which, by reason of its own 
romantic character, should prove even more successful. Some 
years before the opening of the story, Gerald, the only child of Sir 
John Starbrace, had been cast off by his father for having married 
a Cambridge barmaid. The cause of offence was dead, leaving a 
son named Miles, who, after some scanty schooling, became a ‘help’ 
to the farmer whom Gerald served as shepherd. Broken in health, 
and believing himself to be dying, Gerald pocketed, his pride, and 
addressed a letter to the baronet on behalf of Miles, with the result 
that Gerald was sent abroad, and his son’s education taken in hand 
by Sir John’s chaplain. Miles strikes the chaplain, and, under the 
impression that he has killed him, takes to the road, and, after a 
series of startling adventures, is finally seized and condemned to 
die at Newgate, but escapes that fate, only to perish at Preston 
Pans. Theodore Straightway, who loved Miles in spite of his brutal 
waywardness, is a finely conceived character. “Starbrace” pre- 


2. ‘* Amor Vincit.’? Par Héléne Vacaresco. Paris: Plon-Nourrit-et-Cie. 
3. ‘*Starbrace.”” By Sheila Kaye-Smith. London; George Bell & Sons. 
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sents a vivid picture of Sussex life in the first half of the XVIIIth 
century. 

In “The Human Woman,”4 Lady Grove proves herself a 
doughty champion of Woman’s Rights, whether against detractors 
of her own sex, as for instance, Mrs. Humphry Ward, or the 
Emperor of Germany, who would confine the sphere of woman’s 
activity to “ Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche,” which may be Englished into 
“Children, Cooking, Church.” On the other hand, she is opposed 
to the ferocious androphobia and anti-maternity of writers, such as 
Mrs. Caird, and Mme. Sarah Grand. The nine chapters into which 
this book is divided, virtually cover the whole field of contention. 
It is commonly believed that by the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Acts, all legal disabilities attaching to the sex had been 
removed. A careful perusal of the chapter, headed, “ Present dis- 
abilities of the Women of England,” will, however, convince any 
unprejudiced reader to the contrary. Lady Grove is both a bril- 
liant writer and a skilful dialectition. A cheap and handy-sized 
edition of “The Human Woman” would do more than anything 
else to forward the cause she has at heart. 


“Tennyson as a Thinker,”5 by’Mr. Henry S. Salt, is a clever 
but vitriolic brochure of some thirty pages. Tennyson has suffered 
from the extravagance of eulogists such as Frederick Myers and Mr. 
Henry Vandyke, but his claims to be a philosopher wither into 
insignificance beside those of Robert Browning. His chief offence, 
in Mr. Salt’s eyes, is that he was, in his later years, a reactionary 
in politics and religion, and loathed the trend of modern democracy. 
Mr. Salt very justly censures Tennyson for his treatment of the 
Arthurian legends. As Tegnér “ Byronised ” the old Norse sagas, 
so Tennyson, in the “Idylls of the King,” “ Bowdlerised” the 
“Morte d’Arthur ” of Sir Thomas Malory, to suit the pious domes- 
tic taste of the nineteenth century. But have we, after all, a right 
to look for philosophy in a purely lyric poet, and how would Swin- 
burne emerge from an ordeal like that to which Mr. Salt has sub- 
jected Tennyson? 

“The Weavers and the Way of Life,”6 by Mr. John W. de 
Kay, is a dainty booklet of ten allegorical stories, which, in style, 
seem vaguely reminiscent of Olive Schreiner, but are, happily, free 
from those hysterical outbursts which mar her “ African Farm.” 
The “ atmosphere ”—if it be permitted to borrow the term from a 
sister-art-—of thesé stories is grey, but a grey of that translucent 
hue which we associate with the pearl. The title-story is of a man 


4. ‘*The Human Woman.” By Lady Grove. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 
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6. ‘*The Weavers and the Way of Life.” By John W. de Kay. London: A. 
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who had grown old in the weaving of a beautiful thing which he 
had never seen: “All through the years I have done what I must 
do; and here with my flowers and my threads I have learned that 
it was my work to weave the only threads I had, as I must weave 
them through the days, and leave the results to the other side, and 
that in the great loom of fate the weaver does not matter, and that 
what men say or fail to say about the weaver or his weaving will 
not change it from what it is when we see it from the other side.” 
A beautiful book, indeed, but which, we fear, is “caviare to the 
general.” 


In “ Devon Church Antiquities ”’—a volume which is comple- 
mentary to the author’s “Some old Devon Churches,” Mr. John 
Stabb continues to deal with the fonts, pulpits, rood-screens, bench- 
ends, altars, and other monuments of medizval piety and art which 
have escaped the hands of the spoiler. Both author and printer 
are to be congratulated on the remarkably beautiful reproduction 
of photographs, one hundred and thirty-eight in all, which adorn 
this handsome and handy volume, which will be heartily welcomed 
by ecclesiologists at large, architects, and all good Devonians. The 
work is arranged in alphabetical order, and adequate information is 
afforded as to the best way of reaching the churches in question. 
No intelligent tourist should visit the West Country without taking 
with him a copy of “ Devon Church Antiquities.” 


In “ Americans: An Impression,”8 Mr. Alexander Francis has 
taken upon himself the formidable task of defending Americans 
against themselves, and America against the world, for he sees 
in America those deep moral foundations on which alone enduring 
prosperities rest. As the author has spent a year in America, liv- 
ing with professors in their residences, with students in their frater- 
nity chapter-houses, with a/umni in University clubs, and also at 
parsonages, and “Social Settlements,” his views deserve the most 
respectful consideration. The era of “brag,” he tells us, has been 
succeeded by one of excessive disparagement. In 1640 there were 
only 21,000 colonists in America, while at the present time there 
are only a quarter of a million Indians to eighty millions of their 
supplanters, and the former show a decrease of 13 per 1,000, as 
compared with an increase of 44 per 100 in the case of the latter, 
according to the census of 1890—1900. The new emigrants differ 
from the old in physique, personal qualities, as well as racial types, 
and are now the least thrifty and prosperous citizens. There are 
two hundred Social Settlements established for the purpose of 
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Americanising emigrants. Theatrical and musical entertainments, 
together with dancing, are the main factors in this propaganda, and 
such education as is given seems of too academic a character to 
prove useful. Orthodox Jews regard Americanisation as deadly to 
religion, for their children inevitably become heathens. Puritanism 
has given place to latitudinarianism, and ethics substituted for 
dogma in public instruction, while education is not only free, but 
books and stationery are provided gratis by a paternal government. 
Teachers are badly paid. One out of every 160 Americans is a 
teacher, and at least 75 per cent. of these are women, who are 
proved to be a failure in dealing with adolescent boys. The “ Col- 
legiate task” is “to take the average product of democracy, and 
qualify it as much as possible for independent scholarship, mould 
it as much as possible into the habits of gentlemen, and fit it for 
the high estate of influential citizenship in a democracy.” 
Demoralised athletics are the bane of American Universities, and 
“few others than the corrupt know the corruption that prevails.” 
Tuberculosis abounds, and good clothes often conceal poverty. 
According to Mr. Francis, American democracy has drifted to an 
elective despotism, the cure for which is to be found in more, not 
less, democracy. 


In “Le Miroir aux Alouettes,”9 by M. J. de Mestral Combre- 
mont, a brilliant writer on sociology, partly to satisfy his 
old and moribund father, partly from the glamour of 
the girl’s golden-haired loveliness, marries a cousin who 
is selfishness incarnate, and badly brought up into the 
bargain. In his misery he finds consolation in the society of a 
young and intellectual widow, who is also a practical philanthropist. 
The dénouement is intensely tragic, though devoid of bloodshed. 
Stava Helling, the Danish apostle of Free Love, is the most in- 
teresting of the minor personages in this cleverly-constructed story. 


Rabbi Calisch’s exceptionally interesting book! would have 
been more correctly entitled “ The Jew in British Literature,” inas- 
much as its purview is confined to the literature of the British Isles, 
thus excluding the literatures of other countries where the English 
language is current. After a brief history of the Jews in Britain, 
we have a number of chapters dealing with the Jew as “ author and 
subject,” in British literature, during the pre-Elizabethan Period, 
the Elizabethan Period, the Seventeenth Century, and from 1800 
to date. Jewish literary activity has assumed vastly increased pro- 


9 “Le Miroir aux Alouettes.” Par J. de Mestral Combremont. Paris: 
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portions since the complete emancipation of the Jew in Britain in 
the first half of the last century. Their 

“ activity is visible in every department of literature. Politics, 
poetry, drama, fiction, essay, travel, history, law, medicine, 
economics, and all the range of technical topics incidental to 
professional avocations, are handled by Jewish writers. The 
recuperative power of their Jewish spirit and the resiliency of 
their intellectual vigour are clearly obvious in the ardour with 
which they entered into the arena of literature.” 

The author apologises for possible defects in his work on the 
plea that the book is a pioneer of its kind, and that he is an 
American Rabbi “ fully occupied with his professional duties, and 
in a city of limited literary facilities, with the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween him and the source of his material.” A careful reader does 
not find it difficult to discover omissions, but when the conditions 
under which the book has been compiled are taken into considera- 
tion it is impossible to regard the result with anything but admira- 
tion. An Appendix contains first a list of Non-Jewish Authors 
who have written about the Jews, and next a list of Jewish Authors. 
The second list will certainly surprise many British readers, includ- 
ing, as it does, the names of talented and popular literary men of 
whose Jewish nationality many among us are unaware. The facts 
brought together in this book tend strongly to confirm the convic- 
tion arrived at by shrewd students of modern conditions that the Jew 
is destined to play an important réle in the history of the future, a 
réle for which his splendid racial gifts, added to his cosmopolitan 
yet non-political racial unity eminently fit him. A people whose 
local patriotism is that of the country in which they are born, or in 
which they have settled, while their racial and religious relation- 
ship is cosmopolitan, may be called upon to play a very important 
part in the creation of a universal sentiment of human brotherhood, 
upon which to base the “federation of the world.” We cordially 
commend the book to our readers. It not only reminds us of the 
immense indirect influence which Hebrew thought and literary 
genius have exercised upon our language and our litefature through 
the Bible; but it also interestingly shows how much the Jew has 
added to that literature in Britain alone. . In another edition a few 
corrections should be made. Oliver Goldsmith’s “Haunch of 
Venison” is given to the nineteenth instead of to the eighteenth 
century. The capture of Cyprus (not Cypress, as it is printed 
here) in the sixteenth century, was made by the Sultan Selim II, 
not by his father, the Sultan Soliman. The proofs, too, were rather 
carelessly read. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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